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National  crop  prospects  declined  only  slig^itly  during  Septemlier  as  a  result 
of  weather  that  adversely  affected  some  important  crops.    ¥et  weather,  some  drought, 
e:ctremes  in  temperatures,  and  early  frosts  all  contri'buted  to  the  somewhat  lov/er 
prospects  for  some  crops  indicated  on  October  1.    Aggregate  total  crop  production, 
however,  still  promises  an  output  equal  to  that  produced  in  either  of  the  excep- 
tional years  1942  and  1944,    The  total  is  expected  to  exceed  production  in  the  "big 
year,  1945,  "by  about  6  percent  and  the  1923-32  '^pre-drou^t "  average  by  24  percent. 
Food  grain  production  is  the  largest  and  feed  production  the  second  largest  on 
record.    The  forecast  for  com  at  3,078  million  bushels  is  not  much  different  than 
indicated  a  month  agp.    3arly  September  weather  promoted  rapid  development,  but 
killing  frosts  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  in  early  October  caught  soma  late  com 
before  maturity. 

Prospects  fell  off  during  September  for  some  crops  that  had  not  already 
reached  maturity,  or  that  were  at  the  harvest  stage,  namely  cotton,  sorghums,  soy- 
beans, dry  beans,  and  buckwheat.    The  outlook  for  com,  peanuts,  su^r  beets  and 
rice  is  down  in  some  States,  "bnj.t  reductions  are  more  or  less  offset  by  gains  in 
other  States,    Harvest  returns  disclosed  that  yields  of  spring  wheat  and  barley  were 
turning  out  sli^tly  lower,  but  yields  of  oats  and  flaxseed  were  exceeding  earlier 
expectations.    Tobacco,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes  and  some  other  crops  show  net  gains 
over  a  month  ago,    September  was  favorable  for  pastures  and  for  milk  and  egg  pro- 
duction, but  seasonal  farming  operations  were  delayed,  and  once  again  this  season  a 
backlog  of  work  developed.     Dry  weather  would  be  welcome  not  only  to  lessen  the 
threat  of  spoilage  to  irost  dama^-ed  com,  but  also  to  permit  resujnption  of  field 
woj-k,  especially  harvesting  operations  and  the  seeding  of  winter  wheat. 

Notwithstanding  the  lo\i;er  prospects  for  some 'crops,  the  aggregate  total  pro- 
duction indicated  on  October  1  includes  record  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  rice,  soybeans, 
peanuts,  tobacco,  peaches,  pears,  early  and  midseason  oranges,  grapefruit,  almonds, 
hops  and  truck  crops  for  market.    Near-record  crops  of  hay,  potatoes,  flaxseed, 
sugarcane  and  grapes  are  expected  as  well  as  big  crops  of  corn  and  sorghum  grain, 
and  above  average  crops  of  barley  and  sweetpotatoes.    Production  estimates  for 
cotton,  rye,  apples,  sugar  beets,  dry  beans  and  broomcorn  are  below  average, 
however. 

In  the  Northern  States,  especially  from  VTisconsin  and  Illinois  westward  to 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  weather  during  the  last  half  of  September  was  mostly  too 
cool  for  proper  development  of  the  late  crops.    Frost  and  some  snow  were  experienced 
in  the  northern  Rocky  Miountain  States  from  mid-September  on,  causing  damage  to  feed 
crops  and  beans.    Toward  the  close  of  the  month  a  hard-killing  freeze  swept  across 
northern  Iowa  and  northern  and  western  Nebraska  and  southward  over  the  higher  alti- 
tudes of  the  G-reat  Plains  States.    These  freezing  temperatures  struck  some  areas  a 
week  to  10  days  earlier  than  usual  and  caught  an  appreciable  acreage  of  corn,  sor- 
gh\ims  and  other  crops  at  varioios  stages  of  immaturity.     The  full  extent  of  the 
damage  is  not  measurable  at  this  time.    Veather  conditions  in  the  coming  weeks  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  final  outcome.     Locally,  large  acreages  of  corn 
will  be  diverted  to  silage,  forage,  or  past-ore.    Adjustments  in  feeding  practices 
and  kinds  of  livestock  to  be  fed  are  bound  to  result. 

Precipitation  for  September  was  the  heaviest  for  the  month  since  1926.  It 
was  above  normal  everywhere,  except  in  the  area  extending  from  Texas  to  California, 
Beneficial  rains  fell  in  the  hard  red  winter  wheat  States,  where  soil  moisture  has 
been  very  deficient.    Preparation  of  ground  and  wheat  seeding  had  been  held  up 
because  of  the  dryness,  although  some  wheat  was  seeded  in  the  dust.    These  general 
rains  have  put  the  ground  in  shape  for  seeding  operations  and  will  help  gersninat ion 
and  early  growth,  oi  fall  sown  crops.    The  rains  also  benefited  the  late  feed  crops 
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and  pastures  in  ih*)  southern  sections:  ?Jid  improved  the  outlook' for  wheat  pastures 
In  Rona  South  Atlantic  States,  the  Lake  State?  and  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
adjacent  States  excessive  rains  broughfcharve.<rtir.g  to  a  virtual  standstill  and 
impaired  quality  of  crops  that  had  reached  or  were  in  the  harvest  stage.  Fall 
'^lo'/dn^'^  an-  seeding  are  behind  schedule  almost  ever^.nArhero • 

Food  grain  production,  including  a  wheat  crop  of  1,150  million  bushels  and 
a  rice  nrop  of  72  million  bushels,  to'bals  37  million  tons.  This  estimated  output 
is  2.  million  tons  more  than  produced  in  any  other  year.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
bumper  v/he^.t  crop  rerrains  unharvested,  the  bulk  being  safely  in  store*  Rice  har- 
ve«?t  was  delayed  by  heavy  rains  in  Arkansas  but  made  good  progress  in  Louisiana, 

Xte  oxitlook  for  feed  crops  is  generally  favorable.    This  is  trlie  for  prac- 
tically all  sectior-p  of  the  country  e::cept  parts  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  local 
araa?  in  the  Ilorthwest,    Areas  hit  by  frosts  may  hsve  appreciable  soft;  or  "wet** 
corn  to  utilize  in  th-^  coming  feeding  season,  and  much  corn  will  liave  to  be  fed 
as  sil:i,'-e  an'i  fodder  or  used  as  past\u:e»    Even  ^=0,  the  aggregate  toiinago  of  feed 
grain  crops  seems  likely  to  reach  121  million  tons,    Produntion  of  all  feed  crops 
inclvding  the  big  hay  crop  and  u  fairly  largo  tonnaga  of  sorghum  forage,  pro- 
mises to  be  tV.e  second  largest  wvor  predated.    The  supply  of  feed  grains  on  farms 
.nov.',  ipcludin^;  October-  1  farm  stocks  of  corn,  barley  and  oats  and  production  af 
forn  .ajid  Sorghum  grain,  tot'.ils  123  million  tons,  2  million  tons  above  the  supply 
last  year,  but  6  million  tons  below  the  peak  supplies  in  1942*    Supplies  per 
uniiiio.l  unii  appears  to  be  slightly  larger  than  last  year  and  the  largest  in  a 
record  cove  -ing  20  years.    Pasture  condition  on  October  1  is  among  the  highest 
ever  r'=!pojr^od  for  tl-iat  date.    Green  feed  v/as  generally  abundant  during  September. 
Rmge  feed  prospof^t'^  «howed  mors  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline  during  the  month 
b\^t  feed  condition"  are  good  to  very  good  or;tside  of  parts  of  the  Southv7est  and 
othor  limited  lo^^al  ar-^as. 

The  1945  cotton  orop  showed  tho  "effects  of  excessive  rains,  hot  and  dry 
weatlior  a^-^d  f\a-ther  boll  weevil  d'^mage.    The  October  forecast  was  for '9,779 
thousand  ".,alos,  dovm  247  thousand  bales  from  th^  esti'nate  a  month  ago#  Tobaceo 
still  holds  pro^.iso  for  h  rrop  of  over  2  billion  pounds.      The  late  crop  made 
progress  and  tob^noo  ht-rvost;  is  well  advanced  considering  the  difficulties 
experienced  from  vroRthur,    Wet  v/eather  was  detrimental  to  poanuts  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Status,  to  soybeun^J  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  and  to  dry  beans 
in  I.tichigan  "a.id  Ne^v  York,    Frosts  ;-i it  beans  in  the  77estern  States,  and  chenked 
the  late  "otatoo «  in  Llaine,    Potatoes,  ho^vever,  improved  in  the  Central  end 
TTastern  Stat-.;s,    Sugar  crops  cor.tiiwed  to  make  good  progress » 

Total  f^rm  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  1945  seems 
to  bo  about  the  same  as  tho  f.ggregate  volume  produced  last  ;/ear,  but  about  5 
percent .  bo  lov;  the  all  time  high  in  1943*    Production  is  expected  to  bo^^tJiO'-^ 
second  ^r  tl\ird  largest  volume  on  record*    Based  on  the  size  of"  tlic ''1945  crops 
of  pigs,  lambs  and  calves,  the  nu;n.bcr  of  f'hj.cks  and  turkeys  hatched,  and  mar- 
keting Vi-oight^  for  m(-<-;t  ^-jpimals  ond  poviltry,  farm  production  of  -cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  poultry'  for  the  cvirrent  calendar  year  should  approximate  45  billion 
p^^jnds  live  vrcight,    Tiiis  total  vYOuld  be  about  6  billion  poicids  bolov;  the  re-  j 
f^rd  oiJtpoit  of  19^3,  slightly  less  th?.n  production  in  1944  or  1942,  but  sub--* 
'Wtaritially  larger  than  in  any  othor  year.      Milk  nroduction  promises  to 
*i'=taali.8h       now    record,         Vfith  production    pe^  cow 
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at  or  near  the  higihest  level  ever  attained,  the  total  volume  for  the  ysai-  seems 
likely  to  hit  123  billion  po^jinds.  _  Production  for  the  first  9  months  of  1945  totals 
97.2  billion  po-ojids , . up  over  4  billion  poiinds  i;'r<3 in 'production  in  the  same  period 
last  yeari    Farm  poultry  flockn  have  been  exceptionally  productive 'so  far' this  sea- 
son with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per  iOO  hens  a  record  level.    Although  the  average 
number  of  layers  was  8  percent  siraller,  egg  production  for  the  first  three  q-iartefe 
of  this  year  vras  only  5  jjerc'enf  bfelow  that  of  the'  corresponding' period  last  year. 
Production  for  1945  may  be  expected  to  reach  about  4.5  billion  dozen  eggs.    A  pro- 
duction of  this  size  would  be  second  only  to  the  1944. re car d^ 

This  season's  total  fruit  production,  including  citrus  crops  from  the  1945^ 
bloom  is  expected  to  be  about  4  percent  less  than  last  season,  but  about  18  percent 
greater  than  average.    A  re  cord- -citrus  production,  8  percent  above  last  sea-son,  is 
in  prospect.    The  crops  of  peaches,  pears  and  sweet  cherries  were  record  highs  whil 
apples  and  sour  cherries  were  record  lows.    Conbined  production  of  -the  principal 
deciduous  fruits  is  13  percent  below  last  year  and  2  percent  below  average. 

Production  of  cxiltivated  tree  nuts  ('vi/alnuts,  pecans,  almonds,  filberts)  in 
1945  is  indicated  to  be- slightly  ^lar-^r  than  in  1944  a.nd  about  one -third  greater 
than  average. 

With  harvest  of  commercial  tnick  crops  moving  into  the  fall  producing  areas, 
it  nqw  appears  reasonably  certain  that  aggregate- production  for  the  entire  year 
v/ill  establish  a  new  high  record  —  probably  about  5  percent  above  last  year's 
record  and  27  percent  above  average.    Production  during  the  winter  -jjs^s  about  7  per- 
cent less  than  in  1944  and  in  the  summer  about  2  percent  less.    But  a  6  percent  in- 
crease in  spring  production  and  a.n  indicated  31  percent  larger  fall  outturn  are 
sufficient  ,to  bring  about  the  5  percent  increase  for  the  year,    Ab-Jindant  supplies 
of  commercial  truck  crcjpr^  for  the  fresh  nari^et  are  in  prospect  for  this  fall. 
Except  for  celery,  indicated  fall-!:;eason  production  of  each  crop  is  well  above  that 
of  1944,  and  except  for  green  peas  is  considerably  above  average.    Aggregate  pro- 
duction of  fall  crops  is  no'-r  indicated  to  be  31  percent  greater  than  in  1944  and 
48  percent  above  average. 

The  harvesting  of  late  vegetables  for-  processing  continued  quite  active 
through  September.    October  1  prospects  appeared  favorable  for  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  the  8  processing  vegetables  (canning  beets,  green  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  kraut 
cabbage,  green  peas,  sweet  corn,  pimientos  and  tornatoes)  of  about  5,300,000  tohs 
for  this  season,  which  is  4  percent  larger  than  production  in  1944  and  41  percent 
above  the  lO-year  average, 

Toma-bo  production  prospects  improved  sJLigbtly  dur^ing  September,  and  the  same 
is  true  for  Georgia  pimientos.    A  record  high  production  of  green  lima  beans  is  in 
prospect.    The  other  vegetable  crops  are  not  expected  to  quite  reach  the  production 
levels  indicated  on  September  1. 

Production  of  21  kinds  of  clover,  grass,  and  winter-cover  crop  seeds,  for 
which,  production  forecasts  have  already  been  made,  totalis  470,2  million  pounds  of 
clean  seed,  and  is  indicated  to  be  2  perceV.t  lar  ;or  than  in  1944  (  460.3  million' 
pounds).,  and  13  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)- average  of  about  417.4. 
million'  pounds.    The  above-average  production  this  year  is  attributed  entirely'  to 
an  expansion  in  acrea;^,  which  more  than  offsets  the  below-a.verage  yields  per  acre. 
The  marked  expansion  in  acreage  this  year  and  last  resulted  largfely'- from  attractive 
support  prices,  and  acreage  and  poundP-ge  payments  for  important  kinds  of  seedS. 
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It  is  estimated  that  4,3  million  acres  of  21  seed-crops  (not  including  alfalfa, 
lespedeza,  and  Sudan  {;tH'r,s  seed,  for  v^hi  oh -production  frrecnstn  are  to  "he  made  this 
month)  v.'ill  "be  harvested  this '  ;;,'-ear,  corn-pared 'with  4,4  . million  last  year,  and  the 
average  of  3#4  million,    Unur.ually  wet  weather  occurred  At  harvest  time  which  not 
only  reduced  yields  hut  also  djrtailed  the  acreage  harvested.    Even  vath  the  un— 
favorable  late  summer  r.nd  early  fall  v/eather  this  year,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
favorable  v/eather  last  year,  supplies  of  rela.tively  few  seeds,  such  as  slf'-lfa, 
alsike  clover,  v/hite  clover,  ?,nd  Kentucky  bluegrass,  are  expected  to  fali  short  of 
meeting  the  req-'jiroments  in  1946, 

CCHIT:    Earlier  prospects  for  another  3  billion  bushel  corn  crop  were  strengthened 

during  September,    Frosts  occurred  nepr  the  usml  dates  in  northern  and 
v/estern  portions  of  the  main  corn-producing  area,  where  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  acreage  was  vulnerable  to  frcst  damage  because  it  had  been  planted  late* 
But  the  major  portion  of  the  corn  acreage  on  October  1  either  had  not  yet  been 
touched  by  killing  frost  or  v;as  sufficiently  mature  to  escape'  serious  dr^mage.  By 
October  10  killing  frosts  had  occurred  in  the  major  portion  of  the  Corn  Belt.  Dry,.' 
warm  weather  is  now  needed  to  mature  the  grain  and  reduce  the  high  moisture  content 
of  the  ears# 

Corn  production  is  estimated  at  3,078  million  bushels  on  the  basis  of  October 
1  conditions*  This  is  an  improvement  of  9  million  bushels  over  the  September  1 
forecast.  Such  a  crop  v/ould  be  the  third  largest  of  rncord,  exceeded  only  in  1943 
and  1944*  .  Tlae .  aveJ:ags  yield  of  33,4  bushels  per  karvosted  acre  conprxes  with 
33,3  bushels  forecast  on  September  1,  v;ith  33,2  bushels  in  1944,  cad  the  average  of 
26,8  bushels,  and  was  exceeded  only  in  1942,    [These  estiinatcs  of  production  and 
yield  include  corn  for  all  purposes  —  for  grain,  silage,  forage,  hogging  and 
grazing. 

Development  af  the  crop  vrp,s  bouofitcd  by  favorable  v;eather  during  the  first 
third  of  September,  but  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  rainy  and  i;emperatures  were 
bclov;  normal.    As  a  result  corn  in  ITorthem  States  continued  green  and  growing, 
with  ears  containing  a  high  proportion  of  moist^aro.    Light  frosts  in  some  areas 
tended  to  check  growth,  v.-hilc  severe  frosts  in  :^crthern  and  vrest'em  States  killed 
much  inmat-are  corn.    Salvage  operations  of  cutting  corn  for  silage  and  forage 
were  hampered  sometimes  by  rain  and  muddy  fields.    Most  of  the  imnature  or  soft 
corn  resulting  from  frosts  in  Michigan,  VMsconsin,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska  is  in  areas  which  have  s''Jif f icient  livestock  to  utilize  dt.    Earners  are 
prepared  to  salvage  this  com  o,s  silo.ge  and  fodder,  or  by  hogging  and  grazing,  Few 
of  these  areas  are  normally  producers  of  ca'sh  com,    A  serious  situation  i*s  likely 
to  develop  in  southern  liinnescta  and  extreme  northern  Iov;a  v/here  a  large  proportion 
of  the  acreage  is  imr.ature  arf.  vrill  produce  soft  or  'at  best  chaffy  'corn  it.  excess 
of  cimoxints  which  can  be  fed  locally,    A  froct-free  October  would  hav6  been  neces- 
sary for  all  com  to  m.ature  in  MisscTiri  and 'adjacent  portions  of  southern  and 
western  Illinois,  soufaeastem  ITobraska,  'and  northerastern  Kansas;  thus  immatxire 
corn  will  be  a  problem  in  parts  or  r.ll  of  this  rxea,  where  light  to  heavy  frosts 
were  recorded  on'Octdber  8  and  9,    The  ultimate  effect  on  yield  in  t^hese  areas 
depends  upon  v/hether  the  fall  weather  './ill  bo;  favorable  for  curing  the  high 
Qoist-are  grain,' 
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North  Central  States  account  for  2,351  million  btishels,  or  8  percent  less 
than  production  in  these  States  in  1944,  .  Thus  these  States  account  for  76  percent 
of  the  tota3.  1945  corn  crop.    In  spite  of  an  extremely  unfavorable  planting  season 
and  a  rather  rainy  and  cool  growing  season,  the  crop  made  unexpected  progress 
until  frosts  occurred  at  near  the  usual  dates  in  much  of  the  region.  Tield 
prospects  improved  over  a  month  ago  in  Indian^,  which  is  producing  an  all  time 
record  crop,  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  South 
Dakota  sxiff  iciently  to  more  than  offset  declines  in  Ohio,  Nebraska  and' Kansas,  vith 
Iowa  and  North  Dakota  unchanged. 

Slight  ^ins  were  registered  since  September  1  in  com  production  prospects 
in  eastern  New  England  while  other  North  Atlantic  States  showed  no  change.  Most 
of  the  acreage  in  these  States  is  utilised  for  silage  and  forage.    The  South 
Atlantic  region  showed  inereased  production  prospects,  due  to  gains  in  Virginia, 
"West  Tirginia,  and  Florida  while  prospects  v/ere  maintained  in  other  States.  Gains 
»f  a  half  •bushel  in  yields  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Arlcansas  more  than  offset  a 
bushel  decline  in  the  Texas  corn  yield  while  other  South  Central  States  maintained 
earlier  prospects.     Several  of  these  States  are  making  record  average  yields  and 
prod-action  this  year.    Frost  dajaage  in  many  Vfestern  States  tended  to  redUce  yields, 
particularly  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  but  yields  improved  in  New  Mexico 
and  Oregon. 

Corn -to  be  harvested  for  grain  is  currently  estimated  at  2,680  milli'on 
bushels,  approximately  87  percent  of  the  estimated  total  production  of  all  torn. 
This  compared  with  2,910  million  bushels  for  grain  in  1944,  which  was  90  percent 
of  all  corn  production.    This  preliminary  estimate  is  made  for  the  second  year, 
so  that  comparisons  with  feed  sxipplles  in  previous  years  may  be  made  before  the 
usual  Dec-ember  estimates. 

Farm  Stock $5    Stocks  of  307  million  bushels  of  old  corn  remain©^  on  famis 
■Ociiober  1,  equivalent  to  10.5  percent  of  the  record  1944  production.  35iough  nearly 
50  percent  larger  than  the  relatively  low  stocks  a  year  ago,  these  stocks  are 
smaller  than,  nn  October  1  of  any  of  the  preceding  6  years,  and  slightly  below 
the  1934»»4:3  average  for  the  date.    Lisappeaxance  of  441  million  bushels  from  farms 
aince  July  1  is  the  heaviest  on  record  for  the  July-October  riuarter.    The  average 
is  262  million  bushels.    Farm  supplies  of  corn  at  the  start  of  the  October  feeding 
season  thus  reach  2,987  million  bushels  when  these  stocks  are  added  to  the  esti» 
mated  corn  for  grain  from  the  new  crop,  compared  with  3,116  million  bushels  a  year 
ago  and  3,084  million  on  October  1,  1943. 

VHEAT;    production  of  all  wheat,  now  Indicated  at  1,149,825,000  bushels,  remains 

the  largest  on  record,  exceeding  the  previous  record  crop  of  1,078,647,000 
last  year  by  nearly  7  percent.    All  spring  wheat  production  of  312,856,000  bushels 
is  nearly  equal. to  last  year's  crop  of  314,574,000  bushels.  The  decline  from  last 
month  in  the  estimate  of  all  spring  wheat  production  is  a  little  less  than  2^ 
million  bushels.    This  was  due  to  some  harvesting  losses  which,  however,  were 
moderate  and  occurred  in  only  limited  areas.    Weather  in  general  was  very  favorailf 
for  harvest.  Some  errouting  of  imtliroshed  grain  occ-orrcd  in  northern  Minnesota 
and  parts  of  North  Dakota,  and  there  v;as  some  shattering  of  standing  grain.  Com- 
pared with  such  losses  in  recent  ysars  of  heavy  crops,  however,  the  losses  this 
year  were  comparatively  small,  and  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  the  crop  was 
>c«nEfj£iely  garnered. 

Other  spring  wheat  t^roduction  is  estimated  at  279,885,000  bushels,  slightly 
Vinder  last  year's  282,641,000  bushel  crop.    Durum,  wheat  production  of 32^971, 000 
'^>nl.^Ht^^^^  1 H  f»    ^tr^-^ '^t  abo-TOLlast  year^B  production  of  3W933,O0a. bushels* 
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The  all  spring  wheat  yield  of  16.9  bushels  per. acre  eqiaals  last  year's  yield 
of  16,9  "bushels,  and  has  been  exceeded  in  onl^'-.S  praviDus  years.    The  durum  wheat 
yield  of  17,4  bv-shels  per  acre  is  2,3  buchels  above  lact  year,  and  has  been  exceeded 
in  only  one  other  year  of  record.    The  other  spring  v/hoat  yield  of  16.8  bushels  per 
acre  is  nearly  half  a  bushel  belov/  last  year,  but  has  been  exceeded  in  only^  4  other 
/■eiirs  of  record.    The  decline  in  the  all  spring  wheat  yield  of  one-tenth  of  a  bushel 
per  acre  cince  September  1  is  due  primarily  to  declines  in  other  sprinp;  vrfieat  yields 
in  ITorth  and  S.'^uth  Dakota.    October  1  yield  estimates  are  higher  than  last  month  in 
tho  Kjuntain  and  Pacific  Northwest  States.    This  year  the  unusual  situation  of 
curu'n  v/heat  yielding  £.bove  other  spring  occurred  in  the  XS-kotas*     Darun  out-yielded 
othiir  sprinft:  by  1^  bushels  per  acre  in  North  Dako.ta  and  one'-half  bushel  in  South 
laJxta,  vrhile  in  Minnesota  tho  darua  yield  is  2\  bushels  under  other  spring.  • 

The  indicated  production  of  wheat  by  classes  is  hard  red  winter,  524,000,000 
bushels;  soft  red  v/inter,  243,065,000;  hard  red  r;pring,  242,397,000;  dunm, 
33,734,000;  and  v;hito  v/heat,  106,579,000  bushels.    This  year's  big  wheat  crop  is 
reflected  in  larger  production  than  last  year  in  each  class  of  wheat  except  hard 
red  spring,  part icul.'^-rly  in  the  hard  red  vrinter  and  soft  red  v;inter  classes. 

Farm  Stocks  of  ^/heat  :    Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  October  1  are  estimated  at 
5o9,?.17,C00  bushels,  compared  vrith  532,^70,000  bushels  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago, 
and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  378,441,000  buchels.    Althoupdi  stocks  remaining 
on  farms  are  higher  than  any  other  year  of  record  excepting  the  640  mdllion  bushels 
on  October  1,  1942,  the  stocks  in  percent  of  production  are  comparatively  low, 
Sisappearance  of  wheat  from  farms*  is  the  highest  on  record  for  the  first  q;aarter  of 
the  crop  marketing  year  —  8  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  two-fifths  larger 
than  average, 

OATS;    The  Nation's  first  1^  billion  bushel  oats  crop  has  been  attained.    The  ciar- 

rent  estimate  of  1,583,650,000  bushels  exceeds  the  previous  record  crop  of 
1920  by  139  million  bushels.    The  c^u^rent  production  exceeds  the  1944  production  of 
1,166,392,000  bushels  by  36  percent,  and  is -about  one-half  larger  than,  the  1934-43 
average. 

The  season  was  exceptionally  favorable  for  oats.     Moderate  temperatures  and 
abundant  moisture  in  main  prodiacing  areas  prolonged  the  period  for  development  of 
grain,  res-Jlting  in  high  test  v/eight  and  lar:'^  yields  per  acre.    Yield  per  acre 
equals  or  exceeds  the  1934-43  average  in  most  States,    Below  average .yields  are 
estimated  for  the  northern  New  England  Stater,,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma,    Very  high  yields  wore  attained  in  tho  northern  Corn  Belt  States.  Yields 
lower  than  in  1944  are  estimated  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  in  States  westward 
from  the  plains, 

Nev;  recori  yields  per  acre  for  oats  for  grain  are- estimated  in  the  following 
States;  TTisconsin,  51.5;  Minnesota,  46,0;  South  Dakota,  43.0;  Illinois  at  43,0 
bushels  equals  the  previous  record, 

Oats  Stocks  on  Farms;    October  1  stocks  of  oats  on  farms  are  estimated  at 
1,318,666,000  bushels,  equivalent  to  83.3  percent  of  the  1945  crop.    This  is  more 
than  one-third  above  the  950,361  bushels  held  last  year  and  about  a  half  larger 
than  the  1934-43  average.  Stocte  are  above  average  everywhere  except  in  the  North 
Atlantic  region.    They  exceed  Laist  year  everywhere  t-xcopt  in  tho  North  Atlantic  and 
Vestem  regions.    Tho  large  crop  and  lato  harvest  havo  nadB  stocks  high  both  in 
JCMabaLs  and  in  percentage  of  crop. 

Disappearance  from  the  1945  supply  on  farms  (the  July  1  farm  stocks  plus  the 
-945  production)  totaled:  476»ri42,00:-  bushels.    This  is  abo^/e  the  dit;appQaranco  of 
'400,834,000  bushels  during  the  coTTwuiTw^i'o.ei-^iBArV.rri       "LS^yL^-^^L  ^^--^fi^^^-B^'UQOO 
"bushels  ai'/e-Tfltga  for  tb^  quarter.  "  "  "^-^ 
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BARLEY ;    Barley  production,  estiTTiatod  at  277,246,000  bushels,  is  only  slightly 
chahgf)d  from  a  month  ago*.    The  crop  this  ye?ir  is  abovrt'2|  percent  leps 
thr.n  in  1044,  but*  is  ebont  1-!^  percent  above  the  1934-43  average,  despite  a  much 
s^.aller  acroago  for  harveft    than  la^t  year  or  the  average,.    The  indicated  yield 
of  26«1  bushel per  aero  is  the  highest  sin^'e  1915,    T;',is  high  yield  xr-  about  3 
bushels 'per  aero  . above  lr..?!t  year  and  almost  4  bushels  per  aero  abovo  the  10-year 
avera,c;e(, 

Mo'"'t  States  indicated  no  cheaige  in  yield  from  last  month*    ThjQ  most  signi-s- 
ficant  change  was  in  V»'i'=!nonp in  where  yields  are  turning  out  considerably  better 
than  exTjected  and  a  yield  of  39,5  bus.hels  per  acre  is  indicated  compared  with 
33,0  bushels  forecast  last  month*    Ilichigan  yields  are  sli/Atly  above  u  month  ago, 
while  all  oiher  North  Central  Stutes  shov;  no  change  from  that  indicated  on 
Seirtenber  _1»    The  season  generally  iias  been  very  favorable,  especially  in  the 
heavy  produoinc:;  area  of  the  North  Central  States,    Most  pf  the  crop  had  been  har- 
vested before  the  heavy  September  r'\ins  fel.l*  ■   ,  . 

•   ^_l2-2lEf.       ^^l^y       fanris  Octobor  1,.  1945  amounted  to  174,315,000  bushels 
equivalent  to  about  63  percent,  of  tis  1P45  production.    This  cor: pares  vrith 
185,420,000  bushels^  or  65  percent  of  ohe  1944  production,  on  hand  October  1, 
1944,  the  first  year  for  whicJx  barley  stocks  v/ere  estimated  as  of  October  1»  ■ 

:Rye  stocks  on  farms  October  1  are  indicated  at  14,381,000  bushels, 
equivalert  to  52  percent  of  tiie  194o  production.    On  October  1,  1944  farm  stocks 
were  16,314,000  hushols,  or  63  percent  of  the  1944  production,    Notable  this  year 
is  the  very  low  percerjfage  of  the  crop  still  on  farms  October  1  in  the  principal 
rye-producing  States  of  the  Grsat  Plains,-   In  contrast,  a  larger  percent  than  a 
year  ago  rumairs  on  farms  in  the  Ea''t  ITorth  Central  States  and  in  the  South 
■  vrhere  a  relatively  }iigher  ' percenta";o  i.^  noeded  for  seed,  and  whore  adverse 
7/eather  l^as-  delayed  seeding:  tJiis  fall*    Large  rail  shipments  of  rye  are  reported 
from.  States  with  marketable  surplvsos,'  Farm  stocks  of  rye  on  October  1  have  been 
estimated  only  in  1944  and  1945. 

BUCK/iKSAT.t    The  October  1  production  outlook  is  for  a  crop  of  7,756,000  bushels. 

.This  would,  be  15  perce^rl  smaller  thar  the  big  1944  crop  of  9,166,000 
(the' largest  ■  sinr^e  1.923)  but  9  percent  larger  tlifm  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average 
of  7,121,00.0,    Even  .though  crop  jirosrjcts  declined  during  September,  the  pro- 
duct-'^n.  now.  forecast  vrould  still  bo  the  third  largM.«?t  in  the  past  10  years, 
.   The  incllcated  yield .  per'  aero  is  17.5  bushels;  tlie  1944  yield  Was  17  #3, .the  aver- 
age 16  ♦£).#. 

In  I'Tew  England,  continued  vrarm  weather  permitted  mom  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  crop  than  f'.ppoared  likely  a  month  ago,--   About  one-third  of  the  crop 
in  l^Iow  York  had  not  yet  ripened  by  October.  1-,  .  The  crop  was  dam.aged  by  late 
September  frosts,  and  only  one-third  of  the  acx^^age  had  been  harvested  to  date, 
the  smallest  proportion  in  over  10  years,.    Lat 0  September  rains  dola^/ed  harvest- 
ing in  Feraisylvania  and  caused  conridorr.blo  'lodging.     In  Virginia  and  Vfest 
Virginia  practically  all  of  the  crop  has  -beun  Jiarvestod,    Relatively,  the  best -• 
prospects  this  year  aru  in  !Iir:nesota  and  the  Dakotas^.  whore  buckw.heat  matured 
under  favorable  conditions.    Most  of  the  crop  i's  alre't.dy  harvested  in  tiidse  3 
States^  '  ■  ■  .  '  ■ 

FLAXSEED t  Fl'VX8'».ed  produ<-tion  is  now  estlmatod.at  55,B55-,00Q  bushels,  an  increase 

of  aboiit  1/'.'.  m.illion  bus.hel-'"-  sincf)  Seitembor  1,  and  52  percent  more 
than  the  1944  production  of  23,527,,00O  bushols.    The  indicated  yield  per.  acre 
is  9, -3  bU'^hols  per  acre;,  or  almost  a  bushf.l  above  that  obtained  last  year -and 
over  a  bush-si  above  averag-j,.    '  Yield*per-&c/"o' prospe  cts-' improved  slightly  over 
a  month  ago  in  South  Dakota  and  Iov;-a»  •  '  '     ■     ■  '■     '■  • 
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Ranking  amonf  the  Nation's  foiir  biggest  flaxseed  crops,  this  year's  output 
has  been  successfully  harvested  in  all  States  except  for  a  few  late  fields  in  the 
northernmost  zones  of  Montana,  North  Dal-;ota,  and  Minnesota*    Killing  frosts  occurred 
in  these  areas  the  latter  part  of  September,  but  only  a  minimum  of  fields  suffered 
damage  since  standing  flax  was  generally  mature. 

RICB:    A  record  rice  crop  of  nearly  72  million  busl  ols  still  appeared  likely  on 

October  1»    A  slight  decline  in  prospective  production  during  September  re-» 
suited  from  a  further  decrease  in  yield  prospects  in  Texas,  which  was  not  entirely 
offset  by  intprovement  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,     The  current  estimate  is  about  2 
percent  above  the  previous  record  crop  of  1944, 

Harvesting  was  delayed  in  Arkansas  by  heavy  rains  that  softened  fields  to 
the  extent  that  heavy  machinery  could  not  be  moved  in.     Some  shocked  rice  was 
damaged  and  some  late  planted  fields  are  still  vulnerable  to  frost  damage,  Neverthe^ 
less  yield  prospects  improved  a  bushel  over  a  month  earlier,    A  large  proportion  of 
the  Louisiana  acreage  is  being  combined,  with  good  progress  made  d\iring  September, 
Insufficient  drying  facilities  appear  to  be  a  limiting  factor.    Yields  are  good 
with  most  of  the  early  varieties  already  harvested.     In  Texas  the  large  acreage  of 
late  varieties  lias  been  severely  affected  by  blight  damage.     Yield  prospects  fell 
off  2  bushels  below  the  September  1  level  which  had  made  allowance  for  the  hurricane, 
damage  in  late  August,    California  prospects  remained  unchanged  as  September  weather 
was  nearly  ideal  for  drying  fields  and  starting  harvest,    H?j*vest  will  be  general 
by  mid-Octobcr» 

TOBACCO;    Production  of  tobacco  is  indicated  at  2,03?  million  pounds,  a  new  high 

record.    This  compares  with  last  year's  record  of  1,950  million  pounds  and 
is  almost  2  percent  higher  than  was  forecast  last  month.    Warm  weather  and  good 
grov/ing  conditions  in  most  of  September  favored  the  late  tobacco  that  was  not 
harvested*    Changes  were  moderate  but  small  increases  were  general  in  all  principal 
classes« 

Most  of  the  increase  since  last  month  took  place  in  flue-cured  tobacco  which 
is  estimated  at  1,201  million  pounds.    This  is  about  2  percent  above  the  September 
1  forecast  and  about  2^  percent  above  the  all  time  high  record  of  1939  when  1,171 
million  pounds  v;ere  'produced, 

A  Barley  crop  of  576  million  po-ionds  is  estimated  for  1945,     This  is  1  percent 
higher  than  v;as  indicated  a  month  ago  and  compares  with  692  million  pounds,  the  all- 
time  record  established  in  1944,     G-rowing  conditions  were  favorable  for  late  fields. 
Practically  all  of  the  crop  has  been  cut  and  housed  under  good  conditions  without  . 
serious  weather  injury. 

Indicated  production  of  fire-cured  tobacco  at  58.7  million  pounds  was  little 
changed  from  last  month.    This  is  8  percent  belov;  last  year's  production  and  39 
percent  lower  than  the  10-year  (l934r-43)  average. 

Dark  air-cured  tobacco  showed  a  slight  increase  over  last  month  in  prospective 
production.    The  October  1  estimate  of  43»6  million  pounds  compares  v/ith  the 
total  •f  44*5  million  pounds  produced  in  1944,  and  36,1  million  pounds,  the  lO- 
year  (1934-43)  average. 

Cigar  tj'pe  tobaccos  showed  2  percent  increase  over  the  forecast  of  September 
1,    Fillers  v/ere  vjp  1  percent,  binders  4,  and  v;rapperg  2  percent.  The  total  for 
fillers  is  placed  at  57,9  million  iDOunds,  compared  vdth  production  of  59,3  last  yeaj 
and  54,7,  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average,  Sro\.'th  v^as  good  during  early  September  .but 
in  Pennsylvania  rust  was  reported  as  limitine:  yield  increases  over  last  month.  As 
the  month  closed  most  of  the  tobacco  v/as  ho'^ised  and  curing  nicely  though  some  sheds 
were  crowded  by  the  heavy  late  crop,  Estir.c  ted  production  of  binder s«  64,6  million 
pounds,  is  well  above  the  57,2  million  produced"  in  1944  and  about  27  percent  above  . 
the  average*    The  production  of  vrrappers  is  estimated  at  11,1  million  pounds,  and 
compares  with  11,2  million  last  year  and  9,2  million,  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average* 
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S0Y3SAITS ;    A  record  pro dact ion  of  soybeans  is  indicated  as  of  October  1,  although 
prospecte  iia\'e  decline. 'J  from  a  month  a^^,    A  crop  of  196,587,000  bushel 
is  forecast  —  about  3  percor.t  lesr-  than  indicated  September  1  but  still  2  percent 
higher  than  the  1944  product  ion  ^of  192,863,000  bushels.    The  previous  record  crop 
v/as  in  1943  v.'hen  production  amomted  to  over  193  million  bushels. 

Rains  and  cool  ireather  delayed  maturity  in  some  areas  and  held  up  harvesting 
where  the  crop  v/as  already  mat'iire.    Frosts  to  October  1  caiisel'little  damaige  but 
some  late  beans  vere  still  in  dfjiger.     Some  danago  ms,y  res^Jlt  from  continued  heavy 
rains,  causing;  the  plants  to  fall,  mal-d.nr:  combining:  very  difficult.    Although  pros- 
pects declined  in  September,  betfer  tl^a-n  average  yields  are  expected  in  all  soybean 
producin^^  States,  excepting  Ke'.^^  York  and  Ohio  Khere  yields  are  slightly  below  the 
10-year ■  average.    The  United  States  yield  of  13.6  bushels  per  acre  indicated  on 
October  1  is  a  bushel  per 'acre  above  average  and  slightly  higher  than  the  18,4  i 
■  bushels  per  acre  in  1944. 

Ohio  yie3.d  prospects  declined  sharply  from  a  month  ago.    The  crop  is  excep- 
tionally v/eedy  nnd  although  the  vine  gro^rth  looked  good  earlier  in  the  season  the 
pods  did  not  fill  as  ".ell  as!  ,e::5-.ected.     Indiana  shows  little  change  from  last  month, 
but  the  continued  vet  weathor  has  delayed  ma.turity  and  harvesting.     Illinois  pros- 
pects declined  slightly  and  a  yield  of  20.5  bushels  per  acre  is  forecast  compared 
with  21.0  bushels  last  month,  and  v/ith  21.0  bushels  in  1944.    There  was  no  frost 
damage  to  October  1  but' the  decline  in  prosjjects  v/as  due  primarily  to  lodging  from 
heavy  rains,  disease,  weediness  and  shelling.    Cool,  v/et  v/eather  has  retarded 
maturity  and  practically  no.  beans  in  the  State  v/ere  harvested  by  the  end  of 
September.     In  Iowa  frosts  did  not  cause  serious  d.anage  since  the  crop  : in  the  frost 
^rea  had  largely  reached  matiirity.    However,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop 
was  planted  late  and  these  beans  are  not  expected  to  yield  as  well  as  the  earlier 
planted  acreags, 

S 1 0 cks  of  0 1 d  3 0 yb ean s  on  farms  October  1  amounted  to  about  3  million  bushels, 
eq.uivalent  to  less  th^ji  2  percent  of  the  1944  production.    Stocics  on  farms  are  the 
lowe:^t  for  the  period  since-  1941.'  vrhen  the  series  began.    A  year  ago  farm  stocks  were 
estimated  at  4,765,C0C  bushels  or  abou.t  2\  percent  of  the  1943  production.  Disap- 
pearance from  farms  between  Ju3.y  1  and  October  1  this  year  v/as  only  4,744,000 
bushels,  considerably  lass  than  for  the  same  peripd  in  1944.    Movenaent  of  the  1944 
crop  from  farms  v/as  exceptionally  heavy  d-'oring  the  firot  quarter,  October  1,  1944 
to  January  i,  1945.  ' 

CO'.i/PSAS  ;    The  yield  of  cov/peas  per  acre  this  year  is  expected  to  be  better  than  ^ 

average  in  nearly  all  States  where  the  crop  is  grov/n.    Conditions  on 
October  1  indicated  that  the  average  yield  for  the  United  States  will  be  6.2  bushels 
per  acre,  ccmoarei  with  the  5.2  bushel  average  for  the  10  years,  1934  to  1943,  The 
yield  last  year  was  5.5.  bushels.     It  is  not.  yet  imown  what  proportion  of  the  total 
acreage  v;ill  be  saved  for  peas,  b\',t  this  year's  total  acreage  planted  alone  is  the 
smallest  in  15  years.    For  tl';is  reason  the  total  crop  v/ill  be  relatively  short  this 
season,  in  spite  of  the  relatively  high  yields  per  acre  that  are  nov;  in  prospect, 

PSANUTS ;    The  prospective  production  of  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing  is  placed 

at  2,260  million  po\mds  based  on  October  1  indications.   'This  reflects 
very  little  change  in  production  pros-pects  from  those  indicated  a -month' ago.  The 
present  estimate  exceeds  the  1944  crop  by  7  percent  and  is  53  percent  above  the  ^ 
IG-year  (1934-43)  ave^rage  prediction  of  1,473  million  po-Jinds.     If  realized  this 
v/ill  be  an  all 'time  rec-ord  hi,5h  proluction,  -^^iiP'^ 

Frequent  heavy  rains,  d-oring  September  caused  some  damage  to.  the  peanut  crop 
in  the .  Virginia*.Horth  .Carolina  area  and  harvesting  v/as  delayed  duririg  this  period. 
The  currently  indicated  pro dact ion  for  this  area  is  3  percent  bclov/  last  month. 
Dry  vreatker  i^  ui* gently  needed  to  complet'O  the  harvest, 

,  •  hs  j 
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i^ost  of  the  Suanish  peonuts  v/cre  harvested  in  the  Southc.^.stern  area  before  the 
heavy  rains  of  mid-Scptem'ber,     The  v/ct  eroixnd  delayed  harvest in^^  of  the  Runners 
and  picking  and  threshing  of  the  Spanish  tj-pe.    Prospective  fields  per  acre  in- 
creased in  Florida  and  Alabama  during  the  month,  v;hile  Georgia  ajid      ssissippi  re- 
mained unchajigcd  a.nd  South  Carolina  declined  slightly,     The  net  result  v;ar^  a  1 
percent  increapc  in  indicated  production  for  the  Southea.stcrn  Xrca,  Pro.Gpcctive. 
production  in  the  Southwdstcm  Area  is  placed  at  553. million  pounds  or  the  same  at 
on  September  1,    The  current  ertinate  is  $4  percent  above  the  445. million  pounds 
,  harvested  in  1944  rind  exceeds  the  1934-43  average  production  by  149  percent* 

;     PHY  BZAl'S;    A  dry  bean  crop  of  14,850,000  bags  of  100  pounds  (unclean ed)  is  indi- 
cated  -'s  of  October  1,     This  would  be  the  smallest  crop  produced  since 
1936,  and  is  a  decline  of  520,000  ba^^s  from  September  1  procpocts.    Production  in 
1944  v;as  16,128,000  bags  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  is  15,94:3,000  bags. 

The  v;ca.ther  was  generally  urjfa.vorable  for  dry  beans  during  the  la.tter  part 
of  September,    iVosts  and  frequent  rains  caused  considerable  field  loss  and  the 
"clean-out"  or  "pick"  is  expected  to  be  unusually  high,  particularly  in  the  ITorth 
Central  and  Horthca^stcrn  States  v;hero  the  moisture  content  of  the  crop  is  very 
1  high, 

Harvc:^t  of  the  i^cw  York  crop  got  'mdcr  v/ay  the  first  week  of  September  but 
very  little  of  the  crop  has  be^-n  fnrechcd,    Recent  ra.in  has  caused  considerable 
discoloration,  and  frost  since  Cctober  1  caurht-some  beans  immature,    ^ain  and 
froGt  in  Michigan  reduced  prospective  production  to  the  lov;es-t  level _  since  1936 
and  the  percentage  of  damaged  and  sprouted  beans  is  very  high.    Crop  prospects 
also  declined  during  Sepbem.ber  in  the  southvre stern  Pinto  bean  States,     The  crop 
in  southwestern  Colorado  escaped  frost  dajnage,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  rain  and  sharp  freezes  reduced  prospective  production,     Prosts  and  storms 
/      in  Sep-tember  caused  some  loss  and  damage  in  the  States  producing  Great  l^ortherns. 

In  California, . total  production  is  unchanged  from  the  September  1  forecast 
of  about  4  million  bags.    There  is  a  good  crop  of  linas  reflecting,  in  part,  the 
generous  A'jgu!?:t  rains, 

BROOMCOFlII;    Based  on  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop  and  on  yields  per... acre 

obtained  at  a  time  v/hen  more  than  half  the  total  crop  v;as  hai'^es'ted, 
the  United  States  production  of  broomcorn  on  October  1  is  estimated  at  32, 600 
tons.    This  is  1,000  tons  more  than  was  indicated  a  month  ago,  and  compares  with 
67,200  tons  in  1944  and  with  40,130  tons  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.     In  Okla- 
homa, 66  percent  of  the  dwarf,  and  92  percent  of  the  standard  crops  were  reported 
harvested  by  the  end  of  September,    Harvesting  in  Colorado  progressed  rapidly 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  month  and  grov/ers  reported  this  operation  about  60 
percent  complete  by  October  1,     In  Tcras,  the  bulk  of  the  ci'op  has  been  harvested 
for  several  weeks,  \;hile  in  Illinois  oocsiderable  broomcD:  r.  in  the  lov/cr  end  of  th 
district  still  remained  to  be  harvurtcd  by  the  end  of  Soptamber, 

Prospects  for  a  larger  tonnage  on  Cctober  1  as  compared  with  a  month  earr 
lier  were  indicp.tcd  for  Colorado  and  Oklahoma,     In  these  States,  ;-iclds  v/ere  re- 
ported r.bove  earlier  expectations.    Progress  of  late  broom.corn  in  Colorado, 
however,  was  cut  short  by  a  frost  on  September  13,    The  Kansas  district  suffered 
from  hot,  dr^-  v/eather  v;hich  reduced  yields  per  acre  b-^lovr  the  outlook  a  month 
earlier.    Yields  in  i^cv,'  Mexico  and  in  Illinois  v/erc  unchanged  from  those  indi- . 
cated  on  September  1,    lor  the  United  States  the  average  yield  of  272  pounds  per 
acre  on  October  1  compares  with  354  pounds,  in  1944,  and  with  the  average  of  281 
pounds. 
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Heavy  rains  accompanied  iDy  vrinds  lodged  broomcorn  in  Illinois,    Shis  condition 
has  increased  the  labor  costs  of  harvesting  and  some  acren^e  maj  not  be  horvested. 
In  I'ew  Mexico,  very  dry  weather  during'  the  first  three  veeks  of  September  caused 
considerable  damage  to  late-planted  corn,  ;irhich  v.'as  not  benefited  much  by  her.vy 
rains  late  in  the  month»     In  OfclcJioma  .excessive  rains  fell  at  the  close  of  the 
month,  particularly  in  Gpj-vi.n  County  and  some  broomcorn  w^.s  washed  out  or  badly 
lodged, 

SU5AP.  B3ZTS:    A  su^gar  beet  crop  of  9,400,000  tons  is  expected  to  be  harver.ted  in  ■ 

1945,  compared  v/ith  6,753,000  tons  in  1?44,  and  9,644,000  tons  the 
10-year  (l934«-43)  cverage.    Prospective  yields  per  acre  improved  during  September 
in  Michigan,  '''Wisconsin,  Forth  Dakota,  W'ashington  and  California,  v/hilo  in  Montana, 
Colorado,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Kansas  yields  v/ere  down  slightly.     The  average 
yield  per  acre  this  year  is  indicated  at  13,1  tons,  compared  vrith  12,1  tors  last 
year  and  11,9  tons  the  10-year  avernge. 

Lifting  and  topping  beets  started  during  late  September  in  the  northern 
producing  States,     In  California  harvest  is  well  along  v/ith  machines  being  used 
extensi\'ely,    Iv'hlle  rain  and  some  snow  the  latter  part  of  September  delayed  har- 
vesting in  l^orthern  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  rapid  progress  is  expected  to  be  made 
throughout  October,  ■ 

The  harvest-labor  supply  is  still  rather  short  but  it  appears  tha.t  the  more 
important  ttcducing  areas  •.d.ll  have  adenuate  labor  for  handlii,^  the  laj-ge  tonnage. 

If  the  sugar  content  of  beet^"^ turns  out  about  the  sane  rs  in  1944,  the 
•  supply  of  sugar  \idll  be  over  1,350,000  tons  compared  with  985,000  tons  in  1944 
and  1,407,000  tons,  the  10-year  average, 

SUG-ARGm/rcm  ,SUu;Ag  Airo  SSm    United  States  production  of  7,112,000  tons  of 

sugarcane  for  s'Jgar  and  seed  is  indicated  on 
,  Octpber  1,    This  is  about  2  percent  higher  than  was  forecast  a  month  ago,  and  com- 
pares \idth  6,148,000  tons  produced  in  1944, 

The  crop  got  off  to  an  unusually  early  start  in  Louisiana  and,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  very  promising  all  season.    However,  lack  of  rainfall  in  some 
localities  during  the  early  summer  resulted  in  a  slight  setba.ck;  but  good  rains 
in  August  and  September  enabled  sugarcane  in  these  areas  to  maJce  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial improvement  during  the  past  month.    The  grinding  season  is  expected  to 
get  underv/ay  at  about  the  usual  time. 

Heavy  rains  and  high  wind  velocity  attended  the  tropical  hurricane  of  mid- 
September  that  passed  over  the.  cane  belt  of  J'lorida,  but  only  slight  damage  has 
been  reported, 

HOPS:     The  total  hop  production  is  now  estimated  at  55", 810, 000  pounds,  a  .slight 

improvenont  since  September  1,  -The  1945  crop  is  17  percent  above  the 
1944  croio  of  47,695,000  pounds  and  42  percent  more  than  the  lO-year  a.verage 
(1934-42)  production  of  39,240,000  pounds,  3arly  September  rains  in  V/estern 
Oregon  improved  yields  in  that  state  and  brought  production  to  nearly  20,000,000 
pGU'^ds,  ^^ields  in  Washington,  hov/ever,  declined  from  prospects  a  month  ago, 
lov/cring  the  indicated  production  to  about  21,000,000  pounds.  In  California 
production  is  placed  at  14,850,000  pounds. 

Harvesting  in  most  areas  was  completed  by  October  1  under  favorable  condi- 
tions,   Qooality  of  the  crop  was  mostly  good  this  year. 
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CQI^ig.ISRCIAX  APPLES;    The  United  States  apple  crop  in  coimercial  areas  is  estimated 

at  66, 754, OCX)  bushels  which  is  1,506,000  bushels  or  2  percent 
less  than  the  September  1  forecaFt*    During  September,  prospects  declined  sharply 
in  !bv-  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Micliigan  but  improved  in  the  3  west  coast  States, 
The  1;M5  crop  is  the  smallest  ever  reoorded  and  only  54  percent  of  tho  124,7  54,000 
hiisht?ls'pr'.  ;3uced  in  1944  and  compares  with  the  10-year  (1934-43) average  of 
119,046,000  bushels.    Production  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  combined  is 
eKtLmated  ^t  23,561,000  bushels,  .only  30  percent  of  the  1944  crop  of  78,387,000 
buj'hol-.    For  the  vrestern  region  1945  production  is  estimated  at  43,193,000 
bushels,  about  7  r>ercer.t  bolow  last  year  and  2  percent  below  average. 

In  the  Ba>'tern  States  liarvest  of  the  short  crop  was  v;ell  advanced  and  in 
most  aroa«5  abovt  2  woe  .s  ahead  of  usxxal*    In  many  orchards  the  thin  sot  of  fruit 
is  acconpaniod  by  large  sizes  but  qv.ality  is  generally  poor  in  most  eastern  apple 
areas.    Control  of  insect f  and  diseases  has  been  difficult  this  year#    In  New 
England  ti\e  licliitosh  hrrvest  was  practically  over  by  October  1  and  the  Baldv;in 
harvest  vrell  advanced  in  southern  New  England,    Harve^jt  of  the  late  v;inter  varie- 
ties started  abnut  Cct-^ber  1  in  northern  New  England,    In  New  York  there  are  a 
few  fair  sizod  crops  in  orchards  at  the  higher  ele^'ations  in  the  Hudson  Valley  but 
very  few  salable  apples  will  be  produced  in  other  areas,    Tiie  Pennsylvania  crop 
is  only  31  porcert  of  average.    Harvest  was  about  one-third  completed  by  October  1 
and  is  expectod  +o  be  fi:  isned  by  the  end  •f  the  month. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States  production  is  ptill.  indicated  to  be  about  a 
.third  of  average  and  slightly  more  than  a  fourth  of  last  year.    Because  of  the 
small  crop  and  early  maturity,  harves"*"  in  irany  orchards  had  been  completed  by 
October  1  and  picking  in  p.11  areas  v.dll  be  about  finished  by  mid-October. 

Production  in  the  Central  States  is  estimated  at  8,899,000  bushels,  45 
re  r cent  6f  la^t  y'jar  and  only  40  percent  of  average.    The  crop  is  very' short  in 
Michigan,  Ohioj  Yri«consin,and  Arkansas.    Tennessee  has  an  above^verage  pro- 
duction and  fair  sized    crops  are  renortod  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ilentucky. 

In  t.ie  West,  above-average  crops 'are  indicated  in  California  and  Utah  and 
below-evBira T-e  crops  in  the  othar  Stat'js,  ranging  from  5  ^oercent  bolovf  average  in 
Tfashin.gton  to  18  percont  belov/  in  Colorado.    The  Colorado  crop  is  less  tha»  twv«- 
thirds  of  tlio  1944  production  with  the  shortage  occurring  in  Delta  w'ou.nty,  the 
principal  car  lot  shipping  area,  and  in  southwestern  areas.    The  Wat  h"r.gtcn  crop 
is  variable.    The  crop  of  Jonathans  and  Romes  is  reported  light  arc "^oi-Jtious 
and  Winesr'.ps  fairly  hpavy,    Winesaps'v/ore  still  sizing  on  Qetober  "J  3  .^Production 
for  tho  State  is  estimated  at  26,130,000  bushels  —  16  percent  belrv/  !'.a-.-t  year. 
Some  recent  vrorm  damage  may  reduce  shipments  below  earlier  expectat'-.'.i:  ^ ?he 
OroF:on  crop  is 'reported  belov:  that  of  last  year  in  all  commercial  3"  except 

l&lheur  County.    Harvest  is  expected  to  get  under  way  in  the  Haod  River  Valley  ' 
about  October  1,    California  has  a  large  crop  of  winter  varieties  in  most  com- 
TTsrcial  areas.    Also,  Iftrge  crops  of 'Crra"t^ensteins  and  fall  apples  liave  been  har- 
vested.   The  State's  production  of  9,240,000  bushels  is  50  percent  greater  than 
in  1044  and' 21  percent  above  average. 

J^ACrESx  The  1945  peach  crop  of  81,954,000  bushels  is  a  record  large  One  and  com- 
'  "     pares  with  75,963,000  bushwls  in  1944  and  57,201,000  bushels,  the  10-*' 

year  (l034-43)averHgo ,    The  previous  record  was  the  77,846,000  bushels  produfoi 
in  19314 

Ij%  the  west,     large  crops  v/ere' produce**,  in  all    important    States,  .f 
tiaLifoniia  Clirigstono?'  toteled  19,177,000  buehole         3  percent  belov/-  lart- year-' 
but  38  pat-twafc  above  Qfvarage«    Mat^urity  wels-  late  .thi^r-  y^ar  -and.  harvesting  .ajwi' 
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canning  operations  extended  later  into  September  than  usual.    Wastage  was  less  than 
last  season  when  about  10  percent  of  the  crop  v/as  not  utilized  due  to  shortage  of  " 
labor  at  the  pealr  of  the  harvest  and  canning  season.  '  California  Freestones  are 
placed  at  11,918,000  bushels  —  12  percent  less  thaa  1944  but  33  percent  more  than 
avar.'ige.    By  October  1  all  of  the  .crop  had  been  harvested  except  small  quantities 
of  late  maturing;  table  peaches.    A  record  large  crop  was  marketed  from  Colorado^ 

The  big  crop  of  36,392,000  bushels  in  the  10  Southern  States  esta«blished  a 
record  and  compares  v/ith  17,193,000  in  1944  and  15,762,000  the  10-year  average,  • 

In  the  ITorth  Atlantic  area  production  was  about  average  but  22  percent  below 
the  large  1944  crop,    Karvect  ;;as  conpleted  in  Septeniber  under  satisfactory 
conditions.     In  the  Midwest,  Michigan  had  a  reccfrd  crop  of  3,848,000  bushels,  4  per- 
cent above  the  September  1  estimate  and  7  percent  bigger  than  the  1944  production. 
In  Illinois,  rapid 'ripening  and  rains,  occurring  at  the  height  of  the  marketing 
season,  resulted  in  some  losses.    Production  is  now  estimated  to  be  5  percent  below 
the  Soptomber  1  forec^Lst  but  still  32  percent  above  average. 

;    The  1945  pear  crop  is  estimated  at  32,685,000  bushels.    This  record  produc- 
tior.  is  14  percent  above  average  but  only  2  percent  more  than  the  large  crop 
of  last  season.     In  the  Vest,  where  about  three-fourths  of  the  crop  is  usually 
grovm,  production  ^ms  about  a  third  above  average.    The  North  Atlantic  States  pro- 
duced on3.y  about  one-third  of  an  average  (irop  and  the  lTort?i  Central  States  only 
about  one-half  of  average.     In  the  South  Atlantic  group,  production  also  fell  below 
avera,';;e  but  in  the  South  Central  States  the  crop  was  about  one-third  above  average,  . 

.  Estimated  production  of  Bartlett  pears  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  is 
20,220,000  bushels  —  13  percent  more  than  last  year  and  38  percent  more  th^i 
average.    3G.rtletts  were  all  harvested  by  the  first  week  in  October  except  for  a 
fev/  at  higher  elevations,  mostly  in.  California, 

Varieties  other  than  Bartlett s ,  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  are  estimated  at 
5,814,000  bushels,  compared  with  5,590,000  bushels  last  year  and  5,237,000  bushels, 
the  10-year  avera;^^     In  '/Tashingbon,  all  x^inter  jDears  v/ere  harvested  by  October  1 
except  a  few  'finter  ITelis.    Many  late  pears  are  going  into  cold  storage.     In  Oregon 
most  of  the  Anjous  were  picked  by  October  1  but  a  large  part  of  both  the  Pose  and' 
Cornice  crops  vrere  still  on  the  trees.    Sizes' of  both  3osc  and  Comice  probably  will 
average  smaller  than  usxml.     In  California,  harvest  of  Hardys  was  nearly  completed 
by  the  first  of  October  but  some  of  the  later  varieties  were  still  on  the  trees, 

G-HAPES;  .  Grape  production  is  estimated  at  2,841,150  tons  —  second  largest  to  the 

record  crop  of  2,972,900  tons  produced  in  1943  and  4  percent  above  last 
year's  large  -oroduction  of  2,736,250  tons.    The  10-year  (1934-43)  average  is  ' 
2,474,335  tons. 

California  grapes,  v/hich  usually  comprise  about  90  percent  of  the  Nation's 
crop,  are  nov;  estimated. at  a  total  cf  2,714,000  tons  for  all  varieties,  oompared 
with  2,514,000  tons  last  year  and  2,256,700  tons,  the  10-year  average.    The  crop 
has  developed  satisfactorily  all  through  the  seaso'n  except  for  lateness  of  maturity. 
Prospective  viroduction  of  California  v/ine  grapes  increased  about  2\  percent  during-' 
September  and  is  now  placed  at  554,000  tons  compared 'with  563,000  last  year  and'- the 
10-year \averagc  of  540,000  tons.    The  harvest  of  wine  grapes  is  well  advanced  but 
probably  vrill  not  be  completed  until  sometime  in  ITovember.    Table  grapes  are  esti- 
mated at  531,000  tons  —  4  percent  above  last  year  and  23  percent  above  a.verage. 
Because  the  crop  matured  late,  Tokay  shipments  have  lagged  behind  those  of  previous  • 
years.    Tokay  shipments  --/ere  heavy  on  October  1  and, a  considerable  part  of  the  crop 
vras  yet  to-be  moved,    Eirperors ^had  not  started  moving.    The  production^  of  raiain 
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varieties  is  indicated  at  1,629,000  tons  —  a  slight  increase  over  the  September 
estimate,  13  percent  above  lant  year  and  25  percent  above  average.    Most  of  the 
grapes  for  sun  drying  were  in  trays  on  September  21,  v/hen  scattered  showers  fell 
over  the  San  Joaquin  Valley^    Hov/ever,  the  damage  to  raisins  a-D-oears  to  have  been 
light. 

In  Washington  the  grape  crop  is  turning  out  exceptionally  good  in  the 
irrigated  areas,  but  only  fair  in  the  dry  land  areas  because  of  lack  of  moist'ore. 
Harvest  is  nearly  cocipleted* 

As  indicated  earlier  in  the  season,  the  eastern  grape  areas  have  very  short 
crops  which  are  ripening  late.     In  the  lake  Erie  areas  of  Nev/  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  bunches  are  snail  and  scattered  v/hich  makes  harvesting  difficult,  Harves' 
started  in  this  area  t^e  first  week  in  October  and  should  continue  active  through 
most  of  the  month,     Tonnage  of  grapes  is  falling  short  of  earlier  expectations  in 
all  the  major  ITev/  York  producing  districts  except  the  Finger  Lakes  area.  The 
Michigan  crop  is  turning  out  better  than  v;as  expected  earlier,  but  is  still  in- 
dicated to  b  e  less  than  a  third  of  average, 

CITRUS  FRUIT;    A  r ec ord  crop  of  early  and  midseason  orange;^  for  the  1945-46  season 

(the  principal  source  of  orange  siroplies  from  October  1  —  May  l)  for 
the  United  States  is  now  in  prospect.     The  estima,ted  60,500,000  boxes  is  1  percent 
higher  than  the  peak  crop  of  49,841,000  boxes  in  1943-44  and  7  percent  above  last 
year's  production  of  47,233,000  boxes,    I-tost  of  the  increase  is  in  Florida  where 
26  million  boxes  are  expected  this  year,  a  record  for  the  early  and  midseason  crop 
in  that  State«    An  increase  in  production  is  also  in  prospect  in  Texas,  but 
California's  pr.ospective  crop  of  Favels  is  6  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  Sajrly 
indications  for  Florida  Valencia,  oranges  point  to  a  crop  of  24  million  boxes  com- 
pared v/ith  21,100,000  harvested  in  1944-45,    Texas  and  Arizona  Valencia  prospects 
are  also  better  than  a  ye;ir  ago,    Florida  tangerines  for  1945—46  are  estimated  at 
4  million  boxes,  an  increase  of  100,000  boxes  over  the  1044-45  crop, 

G-raT)Cfruit  production  is  also  e?:pected  to  be  a  record,    A  crop  of  61,730,000 
boxes  (exclusive  of  California  summer  grapefruit)  is  in  prospect  for  1945-^5 
compared  v;ith  the  previous  high  production  in  1943-44  of  53,990,000  boxes  and  the 
iC-year  average  of  35,683,000  boxes,    Respite  some  loss  of  fruit  in  the  September 
tropical  storm,  Florida  expects  another  large  grapefroit  crop  —  32,000,000  b»-xes, 
compared  with  22,300,000  boxes  harvested  last  year  ajid  36,000,000  indicated  before 
the  October  1944  storm.  Texas  production  at  24,000,000  is  a  record  for  that  Strte 
and  is  about  8  percent  above  the  crop  of  last  season.  The  Arizona  prospective  crop 
of  4,400,000  boxes  for  1945-46  compares  v;ith  3,750,000  boxes  produced- last  season, 
California  Desert  Valleys  grapefruit  is  estimated  at  1,330,000  boxes,  or  200,000 
less  than  the  crop  of  1944-45* 

Shipments  of  California  Valencias  from  the  bloom  of  1944  are  nearing  com- 
pletion.   By  the  first  of  October  about  80  percent  of  the  crop  had  been  harvested,. 
Conditions  have  been  favorable  in  California  and  Arizona  for  the  development  of 
the  coming  citr^os  crop,  Texas  citrus, having  received'  favorable  September  rains, 
is  in  good  condition.  The  miarketir^  season  for  oranges  and  grapefruit-  vn.ll  begin 
October  15,     louisiana  Satsumas  will  move  to  market  this  month.     In  Florida  ship- 
ments of  grapefruit  began  in  mid-September  in  a  small  way  and  v;ill  increase 
steadily  in  October,    A  little  over  200,000  boxes  of  grapefruit  had  been  utilized 
by  the  first  of  October,    Only  a  few  Florida  oranges  have  been  marketed  to  date. 
The  Fl<M:ida  citrus  crop  bloomed  erratically  this  year  when  six  months  of  dry 
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weather,  followed  by  heavy  rain's  in  Juno  and  July  forced  an  abnormally  heavy 
late  bloom.    Siirvej/S  indicate  that  late  bloom  will  ancount  for  a  large  part  of 
the  1945-46  crop.  Approximate  percentages  of  total  production  attribi^ted  to  late 
bloom  are  as  f ollovrs  :  oranges,  early  and  midseason,  20  percent;  Valenoias,  35 
percent;  grapefruit  50  percent.  Seedless,  25  percent;  other  grapefruit ,35  per- 
cent, and  tangerines,  30  percent..  ■       '  ' 

Wsather  conditions  in  Florida  d^aring  September  were  marked  by" a  narrow 
but  high  velocity  hurricane  which  hit  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  eliminating 
the  small  citrus  crop  in  Dade  County  and  causing  serious  damage  on  the  lower  part 
of  .the  "Ridge"  in  Highland"  and  Polk  CoTonties,    The  loss  in  fruit 'amounted  to 
about  2  million  boxes  of  grapefruit  and  1  million  boxes  of  orangen;  Ifeavy  rains 
accompanied  the  storm',  and  along  a  narrow  belt  7  to  10  inches  fell,  moderating 
to  2  or  3  inches-  twenty  'miles  from  the'  center  of  the  storirt.    AIL  citrus  areas 
in  Florida  ha-yo  had  aiiequate  oo  excessive  moisture  during  September,  \vhich  to- 
gether with  high  temperatures  has  slov:ed  up- maturity  and  delayed  harvest  of 
■  oran.^s  and  grapefruit. 

PLUMS  AM)  PRUWSS  ;    California  plum  production' is  estimated  at  7i,000  tons  com- 
'       .    pared  with  the  record  crop  of  92,000  tons  last  year  and  the 
average,  of  66,200  tons.     Harvest  vms  completed' before  October  1.    The  Michigan 
plum  crop  is  now  placed  at  2,200  tons  —  only,  35  percent  of  last  year's  crop 
and  45  percent  of  average.  ^      ■  ., 

Califorria  dried  prunes  are  estirp.ates  at  212,000  tons  (dried  basis)  — 
33  percent  greater  tiian  the  short  crop  of  last  year'  and  5  percent  above  average^ 
Weather  vias  favorable  during  the  harvesting  and  drying  period.    Maturity  and 
dropping  occiirred  within  a  shorter  r)eriod  than  usual  this  season. 

Total  production  of  prunes  for  -all  purposes  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  is  estimated  at  146,400  tons  (fresh  basis)  corpared  with  110,300  tons  last 
year  and  142,930  tons  the  10-year  average.    The  crops  turned  out  better  than  ex- 
pected in  Idaho,  and  eastern  Oregon  but  .not  as  good  in  western  Washington  and 
'Oregon.    Hot,  dry  weather  during  the  growing  season  in  western  Vfashington  and 
excessive  September  moisture  in  western  Oregon  wer-3  unfavorable  factors, 

^  In  ^fashington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  63,900  tons  of  primes' were  sold  fresh 

this  year  ~  16  percent  more  than  last  year.    A  total  of"24,300  tons  were  com- 
mercially canned  and  10,300  tons  frozen  —  16  and  17  percent,  respectively,  m.ore 
than  in  1944.    The  northwest  commercially  dried  pruhe  f^rop  was  .9,200  tons  (dry 
basis)  in  1945,  compared  with  4,400  tons  in  1944  and  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  of  .17,130  tons.     In  recent  years  large  quantities  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  prunes  have  been  frozen  and  smaller  quantities  have  been  dried, 

* 

CRA^H3BRRIE3;    Cranberry  prospects  for  1945  declined  from  644,100  barrels  on 

September  1  to  634,100.  barrels  on  October  1,  with  Y.'is  cons  in  pro- 
'*  ducticfi  lowered  from  80,000  to  70,000  barrels.     In  1944,  the  production  amouiite^ 
to  369,700  barrels. 

In  Massachusetts,  crop  prospects  v/ere  unchan{-;ed  from  a  month  ago.  .Ifervest 
has-  progressed  sat isf actority ,    By  the  first  of  October  Sarly  Blacks  were  mostly 
harvested  and  grov/ers  were  starting  on  Late  Hov/es,    Size, of  berries  is  largor 
than  usiaal,  with  quality  average  or  better.    F ru it -vrorm  damage  is  repofted  as 
t^e  least  since  1937,     'Production  in  Marsachus ett s  is  estimated  at  470,^000 
barrels.    The  New  Jersey  crop  prospects  continue  poor,  v;ith  u  production  fore- 
case  of  45,000  barrels,  only  51  percent  of  average.     Harvest  of  Early  Blacks  ia 
completed  and  {-rov/ers  are  now  pickrig  later  varieties.    The  final  outturn  on  many 
bogs  is  still  uncertain  due  t^  losses  from  rot  and  soft  berries. 
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Vfisccnsin  cranbc;rri(  s  -ore  not  coining  through        woll  as  anticipated  earlier  in  the- 
se;; "on.     ihc  crop  is  late  with  ;"-  light  set  of  3ino.ll  berries.     Production  is  csti- 
mrvted  at  70,000_ barrels  compared  with  11J3,000  b&rrcls  Itist  year.     The  Washington 
crop  ip  estiiTu  ted  at  56,400  barrels        21  percent  rbo'''©  1944  and  73  percent  abovo 
'.verage.    Karver,t  of  cranberries  began  the  last  week  in  September  in  this  State. 
Ore  g on  production  is  indicated  f.ha  same  ns  last  year        12,700  b'.rrels.  Ilurvesting 
be  came  general  in  the  Coos  e.rea  of  Oregon  on  October  1. 

PECAl'S :     Pecan  crop  production  prospects  dropped  4- percent  during  September  and 

the  crop  is  nov/  estimated  at  141,533,000  pounds.     This  is  still  slightly 
higher  than  the  1944  crop  of  140,165,000  pounds,  and  is  45  pecent  larger  than  the 
10- year  (1934-43)  averag;.     The  Texas  crop  this  year,  ostims-ted  at  33,7  60,000 
pbuiids,  is  25  percent  below  1944  product:  on,  part  of  the  loss  resulting  from  hurri- 
cane damage  in  August.     Prospects  in  Georgia  continue  at  a  high  level  with 
58,500,000  pomnds  ^expected,  c.n  increase  of  15  percent  over  1944.     '•'hile  prospects 
for  the  Stuart  variety  in  ■Georgia  arc  exceptionally  bright,  damp  raiviy  woather 
has  caused  a  severe  infection  of  scab  on  several  other  varieties.     This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  Schley  viriety  the  production  of  v/hirh  is  expected  to  be  short 
in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Georgia.     In  Oklahoma  ^^1  percent  increase  over  1944  in 
the  seedling  crop  brings  that  St'^to's  1945  tot;  1  proL-i  ction  up  to  22,500,000 
pounds.     Appreciably  better  production  prospects  for  1945  ere  also  indicated  in 
llorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  iilsibam.a,  ArkansE'.s,  -Missouri  and  Illinois,  while 
Mississippi  and  ^'lorida  shov:  some  reduction  frjn;  last  year. 

The  production  of  improvt  d  varieties  is  expected  "to  total  a  little  over  63 
million  pounds  (45  percent  of  the  tot':.l  crop),  an  incre-«.se  of  more  than  4  million 
pounds  over  la^t  year. 

Seedling  production  indications  are  about  a  lalllion  r,'Our.ds  lov/er  this  year. 
Texas  appears  to  have  nearly  10  million  less  pounds  than  in  1944,  and  Louisiana 
ebout  3,600,000  less.     These  decline^  are  largely  offset  by  Oklahoma's  8  million 
po^md  increase  and  somei'.'iiat  larger  crops  in  the  Crjrolint.s,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Arkansas . 


WAIi^'b'TS,  AU'.ONDS    Prospective  production  of  wal-r,ut£  ic  indicated  to  be  68,000 
AND  ^ILBZPS:  tons,   1  percent  lees  than  tl\e  1944  production,  but  18  percent 

above  the  10- year  (1934-45)    r. verage.     In  California,  walnuts 
continued  to  Kiake  good  development.     £stimat.ed  production,  at  62,000  tons,   is  only 
;  lightly  smaller  thr.n  the  record  crop  of  ]^941.     Harvest  was  in  progress  in  many 
producing  areas  on  October  1.    Walnut -prociuction  in  Oregon  is  now  placed  at 
6,000  +-ons,  5  percent  larger  than  on  Sep-tomber  1.     In  the  southern  part  of  the 
producing  e.rea,  particularly  in  Douglas  end  Lane  counties,  the  crop  is  very 
irregular  and  somev/hat  below  that  of  last  year,  but  in  the  heavy  producing  areas 
of  the  northern' part  of  the  Valley,  prospects  ;.  re  favorable.    Harvest  should  be 
under  way  the  latter  half  of  Goto  :er. 

Estimated  production  of  C-'lifornia  a  Iron  d  s  r  cmai  n  s  rt  23,100  tons  the 
largest  of  record.    As  harvest  progressed,  soft  shel]  varieties  —  the  earlier 
maturing  crop  —  wero  reported  to  be  yielding  lesr  than  er^rlier  t,stimatcs.  Kow- 
•  ver,  hard  shelled  nuts,   s-i.ch  as  the  Mission  varictv,     re  expected  to  be  ;  bovo 
arlicr  estimates. 

Prospective  production  of  fil'-.erts  in  "iVashington  and  Oregon  is  indicated 
to  be  8  percent  smaller  than  estiinated  on  September  1.  The  estimated  1945  pro- 
duction of  4,920  tons  is  24  percent  smaller  than  the  1944  production,  but  46  per- 
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cent  alDOV^.;  the  10-year  average.     In  Oref^on,  prospects  continued  to  decline  during 
Septemher,    Barcelonas, _ the  principal  variety,  hrvefair  to  good  crops  in  the 
young  orchards,  "bu,t  man;^/  of  the  older  orchards  ,.ai'e  a  near  failure,    Harvef^t  iras  ir 
full  swing  on  Octo'oer  1,     In  ^■'■''ashln j?ton,  the  extended  dry  period  reduced  procpects 
materially, 

III&S  AlID  OLIVES:     The  greater  part  of  the  California  dried  fig  crop  has  "been  1-ar- 

vested  and  delivered,    A  smaller  tonnage  than  last  year  is  in- 
dicated, especially  of  the  Caliinyrna  variety.  Second-crop  Black  figs  are  reported 
to  have  produced  a  smaller  crop  than  was  expected,     Octoher  1  condition  of  the 
California  fig  crop  is  placed  at  QO  percent  —  3  points  lov;er  than  a  year  ago  "but 
3  points  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 

The  California  olive  crop  is  very  irregular.    Although  the  bloom  mp.s  hcernr^ 
cool  vjeathor  at  blossom  time  caused  a  rather  light  set  of  fruit,    This  might 
result  in  fru.it  developing  better  than  average  size,     Canners  are  shov/ing  consi-- 
derable  interest   in  the  crop  at  this  time,  but  deliveries  v/ill  not  be  in  large 
volume  before  mid-October.     Condition  on  October  1  is  placed  at  38  percent,  v/hich 
is  10  points  lov/or  than  a  year  earlier  and  20  points  belov;  the  October  1  (l934-43) 
average, 

F0TAT03S:  A  potato  crop  of  435,395,000  bushels  is  indicated  for  the  Uation.  In 
1944  the  crop  amounted  to  379,436,000  bushels  and  production  o.veragcd 
375,091,000  bushels  during'  the  10-year  (1934-43)  period.  Even  though  the  pros- 
pective national  crop  increased  2^  million  bushels  during  September,  there  v;as  a 
drop  of  about  3  million  bushels  in  the  Maine  prospective  crop.  This  decline  v/as 
more  than  offset  by  improved  prospects  in  some  of  the  Central  and  V'^estern  Sto.tes. 

A  crop  of  o03, 264,000  bushels  i  s  indicated  for  the  18  surplus  late  States, 
compared  viith  271,479,000  bushels  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  of  257,604,000 
bushels,    Production  for  these  States  amounted  to  328,581,000  bushels  in  1943, 
the  record  potato  crop  year. 

In  Maine,  the  crop  failed  to  maice  good  grov/th  after  September  1,  Tuber 
growth  v/as  limited  by  aphis  and  flea  beetles.     In  Aroostook  County,  killing  frosts 
terminated  the  growth  of  potatoes  on  September  18  and  reduced  production  from  that 
expected  earlier  in  the  season  from  the  late  acreage  in  this  area.    However,  the 
Maine  crop  shows  unusually  good  quality.     On  Long  Island,  quality  and  size  of 
potatoes  harvested  this  year  have  been  good,    Ahout  four-fifths  of  the  crop  v;as 
harvested  by  October  1,    Yields  of  Green  Mountains  and  other  late  varieties  arc 
exceeding  earlier  expectations.     In  up-state  I'^ew  Tork,  potatoes  have  suffered 
heavily  from  blight  and  insect  damage  this  season.     Only  in  properly  sprayed  fields 
on  high  la,nds  arc  satisfactory  yields  being  secured.     Digging  was  delayed  by  rains 
during  the  la.tter  part  of  So-otember,    Potato  yields  in  Pennsylvania  o,rc  spotted 
but  slight  improvement  occurred  during  September  following  beneficial  rains  in 
the  western  counties,    Hov;ever,  digging  has  been  delayed  by  these  continued  rains 
and  some  rot  has  developed  in  low  lying  fields. 

Digging  of  the  Michigan  crop  is  running  behind  schedule  because  of  \;et  weatl 
•T  since  mii-S'^ptcmbcr,  Thv  mid-Scptenbor  frost' in  ths  cominercial  arec,  has  r'esult-1 
ed  in  a  langer'prpppr  b±on"^f ^  smr-ll  potatoes  than,  v/as'^producod- last  year, In  Wiscon- j 
lin','  tho  crop  has  made  large'-pro4uct»<m^<ra,i^quality'.i9.jiflu'btfiil  "fcocaoEafiif Reported gral 
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worm  damage  and  some  late  blidat  rot.     la  Minnesota,  yields  are  generally  high, 
especially  on  the  he^i-vier  soils.    Hov;ever,  coiisiderable  "bliglit ,  ring  rot  and  other 
disease  ciamage  is  noticeable  in  the  extrerae  northern  part  of  the  Valley,  particular- 
ly on  the  lighter  soils.     Excessive  rainfall  in  imich  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
State  is  delaying  digging  and  could  result  in  considerable  rot  and  possibly  frost 
daEia^e  if  potatoes  cannot  be  dx\g  soon,    A  good,  crop  of  excellent  quality  potatoes 
is  being  harvested  in  -lorth  Dalojta.     Digging  \i:ill  be  prolonged  at  least  to 
October  20,  and  the  possibility  of  field  losses  from  severe  freezes  is  increased  by 
the  lateness  of  the  season, 

ITcbraska  is  the  only  la'te  Western  State  for  v/hlch  the  crop  nov/  indicated  is 
belo'7  prospects  on  September  1,    Prospective  yields  in  some  areas  of  this  State  wert, 
cut  by  frosts.     In  Montana,  gro^vth  continued  generally  until  late  in  September  when 
killing  frosts  occ\irred  in  all  parts  of  the  State.     In  the  main  late-producing 
sections  of  Idaho,  frdsts  had  killed  nearly  all  the  vines  by  the  end  of  September, 
Hov/ever ,  there  aoparently  had  been  no  freeze  damage  to  tubers  prior  to  October  1, 
Maturity  of  the  crop  was  hastened  by  early  frosts,  thus  permitting  harvesting  for 
storage  earlier  than  would  have  otherwise  been  possible.     This  extension  of  the 
harvesting  season  was  v/elcomed  as  the  supply  of  labor  for  harvesting  the  crop  is 
limited.     Quality  of  the  Idaho  crop  is  variable  v/ith  many  rough  potatoes  produced 
in  fields  planted  early.    Tubers  from  later  plantings  are  generally  smooth  but 
small.    Harvest  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  of  Colorado  got  under  way  rapidly  as  vines 
were  killed  by  early  frost,     Qiiality  of  potatoes  in  the  Valley  is  except ionallj?- 
good.     In  northern  Colorado,  frost  caused  vines  to  die  earlier  than  usual  but  har- 
vesting operations  v/ere  not  being  rushe.d  by  late  September. 

The  prospective  crop  of  each  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  exceeds  September  1 
indications.     In  the  central  irrigated  sections  and  in  the  delta  and  sub-irrigated 
farming  sections  of  western  '.-.'ashin.gton ,  indicated  yields  are  higher  than  those 
expected  a  month  ago.     Digging  of  late  varieties  had  started  by  October  1.     In  the 
Crook-Deschutes  area  of  Oregon,  a  very  good  crop  is  expected.    Yields  in  the 
Klamath  Basin  area  v/ill  not  equal  the  very  good  ;/ields  harvested  in  1944,  The 
early  crop  in  Malheur  County  produced  good  yields.    Potatoes  now  being  harvested  in 
Oregon  are  grading  out  well  and  the  quality  is  good.     In  the  Tule  Lake  area  of 
California,  the  size  of  tubers  increased,  thus  improving  yield  prospects.  Killing 
frosts  were  later  than  usual. 

Production  indicated  for  the  5  other  late  I^ew  England  States  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  September  estimate.    Reduced  prospects  in  ITew  Hampshire  v/ere  more 
than  offset  by  in^jroved  prospects  in  I-assachusetts  and  Connecticut.    Yields  in  these 
States  are  about  average  but  range  from  rather  high  in  some  commercial  areas  of 
Connecticut  and  1'a.ssachusett s  to  light  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  area  of 
f-iassachusctts  and  in  southern  and  western  Vermont.    Estimated  production  in  the  5 
other  late  Central  States  exceeds  the  crop  forecast  a  month  ago.    Yields  in  pros- 
pect for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  higher  than  those  indicated  September  1. 
Wet  fields  have  delayed  digging  in  most  of  these  Central  States  and  there  is  some  " 
possibility  of  loss  from  rot, 

S;o:srPOTATOES  ;  Production  of  sv/eetpotatoes  is  indicated  to  be  69,071,000  bushels, 
compared  with  71,651,000  bushels  in  1944  and  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  of  67,059,000  bushels.  Growing  conditions  generally  favored  sweetpotatoes 
in  September  and  the  crop  now  indicated  exceeds  the  September  1  forecast  by  almost 
a  million  bushels.  The  yield  of  97  bushels  indicated  October  1  is  5  bushels  below 
the  record  yield  of  102  bushels  in  1905  but  is  the  highest  since  1929. 
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In  ilevr  Jersey,  sweetpotatoes  are  yielding  "bel.ow  earlier  expectations  and 
ranlc  v/eod  grovrth  has  created  a  greater  labor  problei.;  in  harvesting  the  crop.  The 
radny  days  about  mid-Septeraber  delayed  di.Tging, 

Indicated  production  1'^  imchangcd  fvon  tlie.  forecast  of  a  month  a^o  in  each 
of  tj'te  "Jorth  Central  States  except  Ilansa.s,     In  that  State,  the  crop  failed  to  r.ake 
nor:nal  ':rov;th  d'oi'in,^  S3ptember  as  hot,  dry  vreather  prevailed  most  of  the  month. 


■':iie  South  Atlantic  States,   improved  yield  prospects  in  Georgia  and 
Florida  more  than  offset  declines  in  the  Maryland  and  .Uorth  Carolina  crops.  As 
dig^in^  ox  thR  M:;.ryland  crop  progresses,   it  is  apparent  that  yields  are  fallin^T 
below  oo-rlier  expectations. 

The  crop  nov/  in  prospect  for  the  South  Central'  States  exceeds  the  crop 
estimated  for  this  group  of  States  on.  September  1,     Improved  yield  prospects  in 
Louisi-nia  and  Arkansas  more  than  offset  declines  in  the  yields  indicated  for  Okla- 
homa and  Texas,     In  Louisiana,  harvest  continLios  active  in  a],l  a.reas  and  good 
yields  arc  re2:!orted  from  botJi  early  and  late  plantings.    Dry  weather  in  Oklahoma 
during  ■':ho  first  three  weeks  of  September,  followed  by  unusually  ^Tet  v/eather  tlie 
rema,indcr  of  vhe  m.onth,  caused  some  deteriorr.tion  in  the  sv/eetpotato  crop.  Plants 
were  set-  late  in  Kentucky  but  good  yields  of  high  quality  sweetpotatoes  arc  being 
produced.     Some  areas  of  Mississippi  were  too  dry  for  optimum  gro\/th  dui'ing  Septem- 
ber although  very  good  yields  are  being  "'"calized  as  harvest  contimi.es  active.  In 
spite  of  tlie  fact  that  dry  weather  in  Al'^bama  caused  some  reduction  in  yields  in 
the  heavy-producing  Cullman  area,  the  crop  r.ov^  indicated  for  the  State  is  unchangec 
from  the  September  estimate, 

AH  SORGHUI.IS  rOR  GRAIN;     Indicated  production  of  sorghum  grain  declined  materially 

during  Se}' tomber,    A  crop  of  105,138,000  bushels  is  now 
in  prospect  —  exceeded  in  only  3  other  years.     This  is  10  percent  below  the 
indicated  production  a  month  ago,  -rP  per  cone  loss  than  the  record  crop  of  ISkh, 
but  about  50  percent  above  the  10-year  (l93^~-'-3)  average.    Yield-per-acre  prospects 
declined  d-uring  September,    The  estimated  yield  of  lU,5  bushels  per  acre  is  1,5 
bushels  below  that  indicated  a  month  ago  and  far  below  the  record  yield  of  19^^^^-, 
but  is  aliaost  a  bushel  above  average. 

The  sharp  decrease  in  indicated  production,   com.pared  with  a  month  ago,  is 
due  for  the  ..'.est  part  to  xmfovorable  September  v;eather,  especially  in  the  larger 
producing  States,     As  a  whole,  the  crop  was  plr.nted  unusually  late  because  of 
unfavorable  weather  at  planting  time  which  prevented  growers  from  planting  grain 
varieties  at  the  optimum  time  to  purmit  matm-ity.    Dry  weather  prevailed  dv.ring 
early  September  in  producing  areas  of  Kansas,  Okla,homa,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico, 
Damaging  frosts  occurred  in  some  areas  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
even  earlier  in  parts  of  Colorado. 

Tlie  crop  suffered  some  frost  dama£;c  in  central  and  northern  iTebraska,  Sor- 
ghiom  grain  v/as  generally  m^.tiiro  in  the  sijuthcm  half  of  Kansas,  but  very  late  in 
the  northern  counties,  ranging  all  the  v;ay  from  m.ature  to  ju'st  heading.  Dry 
weather  in  September  vras  unfavorable  to  the  crop  in  Oklahoma,    Late  September  rains 
came  too  lo.te  to  do  material  good  r-nd  even  caused  sor.e  loss.     In  the  ectrome  north- 
western co'untios  belov^-— freezing  temperatures  vrere  reported  in  the  last  fcv;  days  of 
September,    Dry  woatiier  continued  daring  most  of  September  in  the  high  plains  of 
Texas,    General  rains  on  September  29  ^<-i^-d  3^  relieved  the  droughty  conditions 
but  came  too  late  to  be  of  material  help.     Sorghum  grain  was  largely''  mat"arc  in 
other  areas  in  Texas,  with  a  considerable  ^icrcogc  already  harvested.     Slight  frost 
damage  occurred  in  Colorado  and  prospects  in  llcw  Mexico  vfcvc  the  poorest  for  many 
years.    Dry  soil  prevented  growers  from  planting  their  intended  acreage  and  dry 
weatlier  continued  late  into  the  season,  retarding  grovrth  of  that  which  was  planted. 
On  the  other  hand,  prospects  in  Arkansas  and  Arizona  are  excellent  and  weather 

fa,vorable  for  rapid  development  and  maturity  of  the  crop, 
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I  LAY;  Octo'ocr  1  reports  of  harvested  yields  oer  acre  sutstantiate  the  Septeuher  1 

iviclicrtion  of  a  lOU  million-ton  crop  of  all  liay  this  year.    This  is  an  •on— 
usually  li'.ri-je  "but  not  a  record  crop,  having  "been  exceeded  "by  the  10')  million  tons 
produced  in  19^!-2.    Eather  more  than  the  usual  u.if ;?iculties  v/ere  encorintered  in 
nakin.j  tho  crop,    Weatlier  damage  to  quality  and  some  actual  loss  is  reported  from 
nost  St'-'i-tr^s.    However,  most  areas  have  plenty  of  hay,    For  the  co'ontry  as  a  vvjiole 
the  su;^nl"  is  very  hi^-h  in  relation  to  the  animals  to  be  fed. 

Production  of  tome  hay  i;:  indicated  to  "be  ahout  90g-  million  tons  v/nich  is 
more  thaa  6-^  r.illion  tons  larger  tl;an  the  crop  and  I3  million  tons  larger 

than  the  10-year  average,     Tliis  year's  tame  hay  crop  is  larger  than  average  in 
every  State  except  North  Dalrota,    The  v/ild  hay  crop,  most  of  which  is  already 
saved,  aao'onts  to  about  lU  million  tons. 

The  indicated  production  of  alfalfa  hay  is  33~l/3  million  tonr,,  .?,'bout  5 
percent  above  ipUU  production  and  I7  percent  above  average.    Yields  per  acre  of  ■ 
the  important  icindc  of  tnme  hay  are  above  avera{;e  in  nearly  every  St--te, 

PASTURli S t    Favoroble  raoistiare  conditions  and  good  grov.dng  weather  maintained 

abundant  pactiires  tiirough  Septev,ber  t^iis  year.    On  October  1,  the  con~ 
dition -of  farm  past-ares  fci?  the  covjnti^/  as  0.  vrhol'.:  averaged  S3  percent  of  normal, 
5  points  lov/cr  than  the  imusually  :70od  condition  on  that  date  in  194-2  but 
othe^^7ise  the  highest  for  October  1  since  IQHb,    As  shovm  by  the  pasture  condition 
map  on"page       pastures  w-ere  good -to  excellent  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  severe  drc-aght  conditions  v/ere  still  prcva:.cnt  in  the  Southwest  and  past^ores 
were  only  fair  in  scattered  sections  elsewhere,    For  the  19^5  season  as  a  v.'hole 
(April  1  -  October  1)  pasture  condition  avera  ;cd  almost  as  good  as  in  19^2  and 
otherwise  the  best 'in  13  years. 

In  the  ITorth  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  groups  of  States,  October  1  pasture 
condition  this  year  averaged  the  highest  for  the  date  in  a  quarter  centm-y.  In 
all  individual  States  of  these  regions,  except  Florida,  where  low  grazing  lands  were 
flooded,  past-Ji*c  condition  vras  10  points  or  more  above  that  on  October  1  a- year 
ago  aiid  ranged  from  7  to  23  points  highor  than  the  193^'^~^3  average  for  the  date. 
In  the  3act- ITorth  Central  Sta.tes,  pasture  conJ.?  tion  ms  likewise  v;ell  above 
avora;;c  and  last  year,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  ir.  I9U2  or  several  years  prior  to 
1927*     I-'-  t:>c  Trst  Ilorth  Central  region,  early  October  past-ores  \/erc  mostly 
f-aiTiishiug  considerable  feed  bit  romo  plains  sections  were  dry  during  much  of 
ScptoiAbor  anci  pasture  condition,  especially  in  Kansas,  was  well  be  lev/  a  year 
earlier.     In  the  South  Central  area,  past'orc  condition  declined  appreciably 
d-iuring  the  past  month  and  on  October  1  averaged  about. the  same  as  at  that  time 
last  year, 

D'ariU;^-  September  dro-'oght  conditions  became  more  proncanced  in  southern 
and  western  Tcxcs  and  the  so\xthea-otei*n  lialf  of  Ucv;  Mexico  v/hero  shortage  of 
moist-are  lias  limited  growt^i  of  past^ire  and  rang;o  feed  d-i.\ring  much  of  this  season. 
In  other  ^Tontcm  States  ran-e  feed  was  mostly  good  except  in  local  areas, 
September  declines  in  range  condition,  ca-j.rod  "Ly  dry  i/oather  in  some  States, 
were  checked  by  rains  late  in  the  month  v/hich  improved  water  supplies  b-at  v.-orc 
too  late  to  start  much  new  feed  ericept  in  so-a::hcrn  areas  and  lower  elevations. 
Wheat  pasture  prospects  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  v/erc  improved  by  late 
September  rains. 
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UlIK  PRODUCTION;    for  the  month  of  SeptemlDer  milk  production  totaled  9,8  "billion 

pounds  compared  with  11,1  "billion  pounds  for  August  of  this  year 
land  9,3  "billion  pounds  for  September,  1944,  The  decline  of  12  percent  from  last 
Sjpnth's  production  is  seasonal  and  normal.    However,  the  increase 'of  5  percent 
oyer  Septem"ber  a  year  ago  reflects  heavy  grain  feeding  and  the  much  better  pasture 
jSo editions  prevailing  this  fall  than  last  year  at  this  time  in  many  heavy-producin 
dairy  sections  of  the  country.     Since  early  spring,  milk  flow  has  "been  at  record 
fcvels*     "Up  to  the  first  of  Octo"ber,  97»2  "billion  pounds  of  milk  have  "been  pro- 
duced this  year  on  the  Nation* s  farms,  v/hich  is  over  4  "billion  poiinds  more  than 
y^s  produced  in  the  first  9  months  of  1944, 

MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  PARIES,  WTITED  STAT3S 
1934-43  Average,"   1944,    and  1945 

—     ~— —  —  ~~  —  —  —  — -  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — •  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

■   Monthljr  ^o tel  ijDail^_averag,e_per_capi_ta  

Month         :  Average-:      -^g^^      :    -,_945    '^945    :  Average    :    -^^g^    :  ^945 

 .  :  l934r-45_:  J.  1  1934-43  _:  i  

Million  pounds  Pct^,  Pounds 

August  9,665         10,322        11,136    108  2,38  2,41  2.57 

^pptemher  8,613  9,334         9,760    105  2,19  2,25  2,33 

«wr-,  ■—  —  —  --••»»~*  —  —  — -  —  —  —  _  —  —  —   —   —  —  —  —  — —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —   —  —  —   —  — 

ijTan.-Sept,  Incl,  84,701         92,900        97,197    104.6        2,37  2,46  2,55 

^,  .  „  _  

Inasmuch  as  cov;  num"bers  this  year  are  slightly  "below  last  year,  this  in- 
creased total  milk  production  results  from  higher  yields  per  covr.  Good  pastures 
&^d  heavy  feeding  of  grain  and  concentrates  have  made  this  increased  production 
per  cow  p05si"ble.     The  daily  avorage  supply  of  milk  per  capita  (including  civilian 
pjid  military  population)  stands  at  2,33  pounds  for  Septem"ber  and  at  2,55  pounds 
'^Or  the  first  9  months  of  this  year, 

'  Crop  correspondents  reported  milk  production  per  cow  at  13,83  povmds  on 

;o"ber  1,  compared  with  15,12  pounds  on  Septem"ber  1  and  13,24  pounds  on  October  1 
year  ago.    Production  per  cow  this  October  1  was  8,5  percent  below  September  1, 
^^cause  of  the  unusually  high  figure  registered  a  month  ago,  this  decline  is 
^^out  2  percentage  points  more  than  the  10— year  average  decline  at  this  season 
III"  the  year.    On  a  regional  basis,  the  greatest  drop  from  September  1  to  October  1 
|la  milk  production  per  cov/  occurred  in  th.  ''/est  North  Central  region  where  pro- 
duction per  cow  was  off  14  percent.  The  evL:      5st  percentage  decline  occarrcd  in 
|]^e  South  Atlantic  region  where  production  per  cow  was  less  tb-an  4  percent  below 
fhe  September  1  average  for  that  region.     The  national  average  yield  per  co\r  of 
1^,83  pounds  of  October  1  this  year  stands  out  as  the  highest  on  record  dating 
l^ack  to  1925, 

t 

An  estimated  68,6  percent  of  all  milk  cows  were  being  milked  on  October  1 
fiCfcording  to.  crop   correspondents.    Although  one  percentage  point  above  a  year 
§go,  this,  is  the  lowest  for  any  October  1  in  nearly  20  years  preceding  last 
year,  and  is  2,5  percentage  points  below  the  71,1  percent  reported  a  month  ago, 
EDhere  is  quite  a  variation  between  regions  in  the  percent  of  all  milk  cows  milked. 
She  North  Atlantic  region  reports  nearly  80  percent  of  all  milk  cows  producing 
01^  October  1  while  the  South  Central  region  had  only  61  percent.     Other  gro\ips 
|,f  States  fell  between  these  two  extremes. 
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GRAIN  AND  COL'CEHTRATES  FED  TO  V.ILK  CQj'S ;    Continued  liberal  uso  of  ^rain  and  con- 
'  '  centratep  for  feeding  milk  cows  was  in- 

dicated by  October  1  report??  from  crop  correfpondentP ,    The  daily  quantity  fed 
per  cow  averaged  3,59  pounds,  about  7  percent  greater  ttian  on  October  1,  1944, 
and  12  percent  greater  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  1943,    The  seasonal  in- 
cror.sc  of  0,2  pounds  per  ''ow  from  August  1  to  October  1  v.ras  about  the  same  as 
thnt  of  a  yar.r  earlier.    Grtiin  and  concentrate  supplies  per  an-jjnal  unit  in  pros- 
pects for  the  coning  v/inter  feeding  period  are  at  record  levels.    Prices  of  milk 
and  butterfat  reinforced  by  dairy  production  payments  direct  to  farmers  have  been 
high  O)\oufrh  to  keep  both  milk-feed  and  butter-f at-f eod  price     ratios  in  recent 
months  substantially  above  1923-42  average  levels. 

In  ITorthorn  and  Western  regions,  the  amount  of  grain  fed  per  cow  has  in- 
creased modarr.tjly  sin^e  August  1  but  in  the  South  little  change  is  reported.  As 
compared  with  October  1  a  year  ago,  the  sharpest  increase  in  rato  of  feeding  was 
in  the  ITest  Tlorth  Central  group  of  States  wheru  somev:hat  poorer  pastures,  in- 
creased production'  payment  rat-3S  on  butterfat,  and  decreased  ni-jnbers  of  milk  cows 
on  fams  luavo  encouraged  t.he  feeding  of  larger  amounts  of  grain  per  co'vv.     In  the 
East  North  Centrsl,  So\ith  Central  and  Vlestem  groups  of  States,  grain  fed  per 
cow  was  moderately  above  a  year  ago,    Howovor,  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  regions 
where  pastures  are  especially  good  for  this  tii^ie  of  year  the  rate  of  grain  fed 
on  October  1  vms  not  much  different  tiian  that  in  1044, 


POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCT  I jN:    Farm  flocks  laid  3,422,000,000  eggs  in  September  — 

3  percent  less  than  in  September  1944,  but  37  per- 
cent above  the  lO-year  (1934-43)  average,-   September  egg  production  was  below 
that  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  South  Atlantis  States 
where  it  equaled  the  record  high  of  last  year.    Egg  production  during  the  first 
9  montjis  of  this  year  v/as  45,709,000^000  eggs  —  5  percent  less  than  during  the 
same  period  last  year  but  36  perce)\t  above  the  10-year  average.    The  9-months 
production  was  below  that  of  last  year  in  all  regions  of  the  country. 

The  rate  of  egg  prod\iction  per  layer  during  September  was  10,6  eggs,  a 
new  high  for  the  month,  compared  vn.th  10,3  last  year  and  9,3  for  the  10-year 
average.    The  rate  in  September  was  the  highest  of  record  for  the  month  in  all 
parts  of  T.he  country.    The  increase  over  the  rate  a  year  earlier  ranged  from  2 
percent  in  the  East  North  Central  cjad  Vfestern  States  to  4  percent  in  the  South 
Central  Statos,    The  United  States  egg  production  per  layer  on  hand  for  the  first 
9  months  of  this  yoai-  was  126,9  eggs,  com.pared  v;ith  123,4  last  year  and  113.7 
for  the  lO^ycar  average,, 

layers  in  farm  flocks  averaged  322,139,000  birds  durijig  September  --  6 
percent  loss  than  a  year  ago,  but  20  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  Layers 
increased  by  about  38  million  from.  Se.otember  1  to  October  1  this  year  or  13  per- 
cent, compared  v/ith  ah  increase  of  abov.t  12  percent  last  year.    On  October  1 
there  were  6  percent  fev/er  layers  on  farms  than  a  year  ago.    Pullets  not  of 
layin-g  age  decre'xsed  by  6  3  million  or  18  percent  from  September  1  to  October  1, 
compared  with  a  decrease  -^f  57  million  or  21  percent  last  year* 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-Seotember  averaged  39.6  cents 
per  dozen,  compared  v;-ith  35,4  a  year  ago  and  26,9  cents  for  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average.    This  is  the  only  time  in  36  years  of  record  that  the  Ur  S,  average  egg 
price  has  dropped  during  the  month  ending  September  15,    The  'le  percent  drop  in 
egg  prices  during  the  month  in  the  Tfest  North  Central  Stat'^s,  Illinois,  V/isconsin, 
and  Oklahoma,  combined,  v/as  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  seasonal  increase  in 
all  other  States,  ^  22c  - 
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September  egg  markets  opened  weak  and  closed  firm.    Fine  quality  eggs  were  scarce 
but  aver&ge  to  poor  quality  and  small  ep^gs  havu  been  in  the  most  unfavorable 
position,  and  were  slowest  to  recovero    Fullet  or  pmall-egg    receipts  continued 
to  run  fairly  heavy  throughout    the  month  and  were  difficult  to  move. 

Chicken  prices  averaged  27»5  cents  per  pound  live  weight  on  September  15, 
tho  highest  price  of  record  for  the  month,  compared  with  23,7  cents  a  year  ago  und 
16,4  cents  for  the  lO-yoar  average e    A  decrease  of  1,1  cents  per  pound  during  the 
month  co.-.'paroe  vdth  a  decrease  of  0,4  cents  last  year  and  a  10-year  average  in- 
cr'.v'aso  of  0,4  cents,  _  Live  poultry  markets  changed  quite  rapidly  duiring  September, 
from  a  sh.ort- supply  position  to  one  of  over-supply  and  declining  prices.  Removal 
of  set-asido  rostrictions  at  the  close  of  August  resulted  in  sharp  increases  in  re-* 
ceipts  of  9.11  classes  of  poultry  at  tho  larger  m<^,rkets, 

Turkey  prices  in  mid -September  were  the  highest  for  the  month  in  13  years 
33,6  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  coL^pared  with  31,1  cents  a  year  ago  and  17,1 
contv'3  for  the' 10-year  average,    Hovrover,  prices  dropped  0,2  cents  per  pound  dur- 
ing the  month,  compared  with  an  increase  of  0,4  cents  last  yoar  and  an  average 
increase  of  one  cent.    Yfar  Food  Order  l^vrestr icting  the  sale  pf  turkeys  in  de- 
signated are^s  was  -cancelled  on  September  24,    Reduction  of  army  requirements 
has  increased  the  supply  of  turkeys  for  civilian  consumption  so  that  sufficient 
turkey  v;ill  be  available  to  meet  tho  holiday  demand. 
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The  average  cost  of  feed  in  a  United  State;?  farm  poultry  ration  at  mid- 
September  prices  was  $2,93  per  100  po'Jnds  compared  with  $2,91  a  month  ago  and  l**^.! 
$2,92.  a  year  ago.    The  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  price  relationship     ^  ^ 
on  Soptombor  15  were  more  favorable  f or . poultrymen  than  a  year  ago,   


YOIMG  CHICKENS  AND    F0TE:.TJAL  LAYSRS  0¥.  FAl'^i^S  0CT0B5R  1;    Chick  hatching  began  lato 

this  year "with  14  percent 
fewer  chicks  in  February  and  8  percent  fewer  in  March  than  in  1944,    By  April, 
however,  the  demand  for  chicks  iiad  increased  so  that  hatchings  in  that  month  ex- 
ceeded those  of.  1944  by  9  percent  and  established  a  record  high  production  for 
the  month.  Chick  production  in  Jfey  and  June  exceeded  production  in  1944  by  30 
and  143  percent  respectively.    On  July  1  there  were  11  percent  m.orc  young  chickens 
on  farms  than  a  year  earlier,    Xate  chick  hatchings  in  July  and  August  reached 
new  high  levels  t©  meet  the  unsatisfied  demand  for  commercial'  broiler  chicks  and 
a  strong  demand  f  rom  farmers  for  late  chicks.    On  September  1  there  vrere        '  • 
208,745,000  young  chickens  und^ar  3  months  old  —  66  million  or  46  percent  more  than 
were  on  farms  a  year  earlier.    Chick  hatchings  during  the  first '8  months  of  thif 
year  wer.e  23  percent  above  those  d'-ring  the  same  period  in  1944, 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  numbers  of  all  young  chickens  in  farm  flocks  on 
October  1  totals  506,237,000  birds  —  14  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  28  per- 
cent above  the  10-year  average.    Young  chickens  increased  in  all  parts  of  t 
country  this  year.      Increases  above  a' year  ago  were  19  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States,  l4"^percent  in  the,  Vfest,  12  percent  in  the 
South  Central,  11  percent  in  the  'Ne^.t  North  Central,  and  10  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  .  On  October  1,  of.  clie  tot-tl  holdings  of  younp;  chickens,  25  per- 
cent were  pullet  layers,  48  percent  .w^ero  pullets  not  of  laying  age,  and  27  per- 
cent wer6  other  young  chickens.    This  coippares  with  30  percent  pullet  layers  a 
year  ago,  48.  percent  pullets  not  of  laying  age,  and  22  percent  other  young  chickens,' 

There  were,  369,485,000  pullets  on  farms  October  1  —  7  percent  more  than  a 
year  ago  and  29  percent  above_  the  10-year  average.    Of  these  pulleta  35  percent 
were  of  layixtg  fxp^e  on  cMtober  1  and  65  percent  were  not  of  laying  age  but  were 

-  22d  - 
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potential  additions  to  zhe  laying  flock  thiP  fall  and  vdnter.    This  comj.ares  with 
.'59  percent  of  laying  age  and  61  percor.t  not  of  laj/ii.c  a^re  a  year  ago.  Laying 
pullet p  in  fam  flocks  were  4  percent  f'^^'wer  tnan  on  Ootcber  1  last  year,  while 
pullets  not  of  laying  av:e  v;ere  14  percent  more. 

The  nunber  of  potential  layers  on  farms  October  1,  (hens  and  pullets  of 
layiTig  age  r^lus  pullets  not  of  laying  a^e)  v/as  502,379,000  —  2  percent  r.oro  than 
ft  year  ar^o  -'nd  25  ^^ei'oent  above  the  10-year  average  holdings.    Oj'  these  potential 
lay€)rs  6"  ;ercorit  were  pullets  and  37  percent  hens,  ooT'pared  v;ith  60  i)ercent 
pullets  and  40  percent  hens  a  year  ago#     A  2  percent  incroaso  iv..  potential  layers 
on  October  1,  with  a  larger  young  chicken  crop,  v;ould  ordinarily  indicate  a 
slight  increase  in  layers  on  the  follCT.ving  January  1,     Hov/ever,  if  the  September 
break  in  egg  prices  continues,  numbers  of  layers  on  January  1,  1946,  may  be  less 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Hens  one  year  old  or  older  on  October  1  were  estimated  at  213,394,000 
birds  —    6  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  IB  percent  above  the  lO-year  aver- 
age.   Hens  ahd  pullets  on  farms  Jrjiuary  1  this  yoar  had  boen  reduced  55  percent 
by  October  1,  compared  vfith  a  reduction  of  56  percent  to  October  1  last  year» 
In  actual  number r,  the  disappearance  of  fowl  from  farm  flocks  because  of  death 
loss  and  marketings  during  the  first  9  mcnths  of  this  year  was  12  percent  less 
than  during  the  sam.e  period  in  1944«    Although  the  perc&ntfega  disappearance  of 
fowl  in  both  years  shows  little  diffcre?ice,  the  number  of  hens  aad  pullots  on 
hand  January  1,  1944  v;as  10  percent  larger  than  the  number  on  hand  Jartuary  1,1945. 

Other  young  chickens  on  farm.s  October  1,  mostly  cockerels  and  young 
chickens  for  meat,  ^were  estimated  at  136,752,000  —  an  increase  of  37  percent 
from,  a  year  ago  and  24  percent  above  the  10-year  average.    These  October  1  hold- 
ings reflect  the  heavy  late  hatch  of  chicks  this  year  and  the  heavier  holdings  of 
meat  birds  on  farms  this  year. 
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Produ,ction 

Ilt.ll't  illllllMlllllllllll 

iield  p.cr  acre 

t>tate 

* 
* 

1934-43  1 

■1 944 

■l-ndicat ed  • 

•  1945  ; 

-•Wcrage 
1934-43 

•  ■                                       *  . 

:      1944  ^ 

•  • 

•  • 

Indica'tod 
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540 
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-^-l  0 

An  0 

■ix.u 
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Rj  '  n 
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25^8 

29,0 

654 
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'  120 
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Wash. 
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ALL  WHEAT, 

t       _     Tield"  peF  acre       '  T        ""^       ^'FoHuc'tTon  _ 

State  Average         tqaa      Preliminary*      Average     *      tqaa  Prelimianry 

*     1934-43     *  *      1945        *      1934-43     *      ^  *  1945 

t  :  :  t  t  : 


Bushels  '  Thousand  bushels 


Maine 

19,4 

20.0 

18.0  . 

75 

4.0 

36 

N.Y, 

22,7 

25.4 

25»9 

6,614 

8,932 

S,651 

N.J-. 

22,0 

23.0 

21.0 

1,218 

1,380 

1,3  86 

"Pa, 

19.5 

22.0 

21.5 

18,24.9 

20,288 

20,626 

Ohio 

20,2 

23.0 

27.5 

40,839 

46,805 

62,508 

Ind. 

17.1 

20.0 

23.0 

27,317 

26,488 

37,5  90 

Ill* 

17.3 

19.5 

19«5 

33,206 

24,63,2 

27,550 

Mich. 

20.3 

24,0 

26;5 

16,320 

23,022 

26,196 

Wis* 

17,0 

21.2 

24.7 

1,659 

1,423 

1,484 

LIinn# 

14,7 

16,9 

19.8  ' 

23,59.6 

20,689 

21,910 

Iowa 

1B,1 

17.3 

22.9 

6,598 

2,248 

2,721 

Mo. 

14.4 

17,0 

14,5 

26,438 

23;800 

24,360 

¥,Dak, 

11.5 

16  ,3 

16.3 

84,362 

161^63.0 

161,931 

9.1,  , 

12,7  , 

16,4  ■ 

23,082 

38i847 

53,098 

Nebr» 

14.4 

12,9 

22  ;9 

44,33.2 

35^944 

86,366 

Ka-ns  • 

12.8. 

17.0 

16.0 

133,79.1 

19l;669 

214,679 

Del, 

18,3 

20,0 

21.0  ■ 

1,34.8^ 

li2  80 

1,407 

Md, 

1S.3. 

23,5 

.'  19.5 

7,465  • 

8^90.6 

7,605 

Va, 

14  .2 , 

20.5 

16.5 

7,902 

ll;275 

8,712 

14,7.  ■ 

17.5 

15.5 

1,867 

1^680 

1,666 

N.C, 

12.7 

16,0  . 

14.0 

6,112 

8,928 

6,412 

S.C. 

10.7 

13.0  . 

13.0 

2,238 

3;  65.3 

2,964 

Ga. 

9.8 

13.0 

13.0 

1,824 

2 ',964 

2,821 

Ky.. 

14,3.  .. 

18,0 

13  .5 

5,975 

7,902 

5,372 

Tenn» 

12,0. 

14.5 

12.5 

4,942 

6,714 

5,688 

Ala, 

11.2. 

14.5 

15.0 

87 

218 

255 

Miss, 

1/  26.5 

24.0 

22.0 

1/  192 

432 

484 

Ark. 

9.8  . 

12.0 

10.6 

516 

•  588 

483 

Okla, 

11,9. 

18.0 

13  .5 

48,435 

85,914 

73,332 

Tex, 

10,1. 

19.0 

9.0  . 

30,337 

74,746 

37,881 

Mont  • 

13,9. 

19,2 

15,9 

47,572 

73,884 

60,858 

Idaho 

25.4- 

30.0'  . 

29.8 

24,779 

30,309 

32,340 

'''yo  • 

13,3 

15,9 

18.6  . 

2,793 

3,198 

4,306 

Colo, 

14,9. 

15.7 

23.4 

16,658  ■ 

19il37 

33,861 

N.Mex, 

10,5 

13.4 

8,9 

2,3  96 

3,136 

2,194 

Ariz, 

22,0 

22.0 

22.0  . 

844 

-528 

560 

Utah 

21.3 

25.6 

25.7  . 

5,377 

7,361 

7,186 

Nev, 

26.2  , 

28.2 

28,3  . 

441 

-479 

509 

Wash. 

23.3. 

26.6 

25.8  . 

49,000 

64,030 

68,427 

Ore^, 

22.0, 

25.4 

23.0  , 

18,724 

23^105 

21,605 

Calif, 

18.0, 

19,0  . 

19.0  . 

13,625 

10,393 

10,317 

U.  S.  14. 7  18.2  17.7    '  789,080      1,078,647  1,149,826 

'Shori>-.-fcimQ  average^ 
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SPRING-  V/HEAT  OTHER  THAW  DURUM 


^tat( 


1^  ^  -.Xiei<i^£r_acre  Production.  _^   

'  2.944 


Average 


1924-43 


1944 


'Preliminal^i 
'      1945  I 


Average 
1934-43 


preliminary* 
1945 


Maine 

N*Y» 

Pa^ 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wie. 

Minn* 

Iowa 

S.Dak* 

Nebr. 

Kans* 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Vyo. 

Colo, 

Utah 
Nev. 
Wash, 
Oreg. 


19.4 
17.8 
18.1 
15.2 
17.0 
17,5 
16.7 
14.3 
14.0 

11*1 
8.8 
8,5 
7.6 
12.7 
28.5 
13^0 
14.4 
13.6 
29.7 
25.6 
20.4 
21.0 


"^ughela 

20.0 
19%  5 
20,0 
18.0 
20.0 
15.0 
21,5 
17,0 
14,5 
16,5  . 
13.0  , 
11,0 
9,0 
18.0 
33,5  . 
13,0  . 
15,0 
17,0 
34.0 
27,0 
24,0 
23,0 


18.0 
19.0 
20.0 
13.0 
24.0 
20.0 
25.0 
19.5 
19,0 
16.0 
15.5 
18.0 
11.0 
13.0 
33.5 
15,0 
19.0 
13,0 
34.0 
28.0 
21.5 
21.5 


75 
88- 
188 
107 
356 
235 
978- 
19,362- 
332- 
60,426 
17,327- 
1,545- 
91 . 
30,193- 
10,501- 
1,285.. 
3,531 .. 

268  . 
2,132  . 
330  . 
18,962  . 


Thousand  b^ishelg 

.  40 
58 
180 


108 
160 
30 
68^ 
18,088 
130 
132|560 
34^502 
935 
45 
48,078 
12,529 
1,092 
2|310 
391 
2,278 
324 
23,760 


5,369,  4j255 


S6 

57 
180 

54 
192- 

40 
700- 
18,681 

76 

132,496 
45,414 
1,404 

55 

31,941 
13,668 
1,170 
3,021 
273 
2,6ia 
364 
21,715 
4,730 


u.s. 

13,3 

17.2 

16.8  • 

173,756 

282,641 

279,885 

DURUM  VHBAJ 

s 

Yield 

p^er  acre 

• 
• 

Production  • 

state  1 

Average  * 

1944 

• 

Prelim,  *  . 

Average 

.  :        1944     •  : 

Prelim,  , 

1934-43 

1945  ' 

1934r-43 

1945 

Bushels 

■  Thousand  bushels 

Minn,. 

14,9 

17,0 

17.0 

1,118 

697 

527 

K.Dak. . 

12.4 

15,5  • 

17.5  ■■• 

23,936 

28,970' 

29,435 

S.rak. 

9.8 

11,0  ' 

17.0  ■• 

4,276 

2,266' 

3,009 

3  States 

12,1 

15,1 

17.4 

29,330 

31,933. 

32,971  • 

VHEAT: 

Production  by  Classes, 

for  the 

Fnited  States 

^  ^  _  _^lnt.er  _  ^  ^  ^ring  White     _  t 

'Hard  red     *  Soft  red      *    Hard  re^L  *  Durum  l/ .  -*  ^^"^i^^fr  ^  .  * 

Thousand  bushels 


Total 


Av. 

1934-43 

1044 
1345  gj 


333,272         197,242           139,882"        30,232  88,451     ^  789^080, 

472,995         224^983           244,608         32,823  '  103,238     '  1,078,647 

524,000         243,065           242,397-        33,784  106,579     '  1,149,825 

If  Includes  durm  wheat  in  States  for  which, estimates  sire  not  shown  separately, 
2/  "Preliminaor, 

'       •  ^  25 
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OATS 


State 


Average 
1934-43 


ft 

:  1944 


Produc+iio^ 


j-'i-verage- 
"1934-43,. 


1944 


iPreliminaxy 


Mass.  • 

Corxn, 
H.Y. 
H.J. 
Pa, 

Ohio 
Ind. 

111.' 
Mich, 

^iS.  : 

Minn, 

Iowa 

Mo. 

H.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

NaT^r. 

Eans, 

Dei. 

Md. 

Va.  * 

¥;Ya, 

JJ.C. 

s  c 

•  t 

Pla.  .• 

%.  ■ 

Tenn. 

Ala.  ■  . 

Miss.  . 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

¥yo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz, 

Utah 
Nev. ' 
Wash. 
Oreg, 

U.  S 


-"Usnexs 

Thorinand  bishpl 

Of  ,  V 

3,933 

3,515 

c.  ^  you 

0  1  .  f 

"77  n 

.S7  0 
o  t  »v 

.  276 

259 

CO  J 

ox  ,  Q 

oX,  W 

'??  A 

1^  6'62 

Ij  395 

T   0  an 

00,  0 

00,  "J 

.  183 

.  165 

T  o7> 

;  '43 

"30 

7P 

WX#  D 

57'  n 

.  xu8 

XOo 

'  ?9  D 

ox  .  w 

?  9  .0 

23^  761 

25,017 

70*  D 

ox  .  u 

?4  0 

1,,  345 

1^209 

4?  xc 

29  0 

PR 

25, 296 

Zo,.512 

p  c  COA 

00.  w 

40,-c-85 

3  i".,  224 

29  K 

p'^  n  ■  • 

39 , 340 

ol,  ^i\)0 

DC  ,  \JT7Cj 

7P  n  ■ 
00.  u 

4.P  0 

118, 622 

191, 984 

inrz  2"\P, 

ox  .  0 

/IT  <=; 

'i  X  »  0 

43,2*23 

44,100 

P.'^  (17? 

"V^  4. 

00.  t: 

d'x'  n ' 

"xO.  W 

0  X*v) 

80,256 

118, 938 

xoo , 00  V 

00,  D 

i50.  U 

A/?.  .A 

140,307 

155, 960 

pa's  CsQ 

0^0 , yo  0 

oU,  U 

AT  A 

182,260 

144,270 

CCC  f  /  Jfi 

or;  6 

XO.U 

42,694 

29,^70 

0/1  T 

o4j  0 

40,(?o0 

82,CJ41 

Ot5  ,  ego  . 

oc:  /I" 
<dO,  4t 

rzo 

o<c!,  0 

47,258 

92,^30 

Xlb , 7  oy 

0 

Xo.U 

42,078 

35,586 

■TA  c;^P 

0/1  '  T  ' 

XO.U 

To  IT 

IS  •5 

37,77?. 

28,098 

0  T  AnA 

<i  i,oyu 

ioVj  ,  .0 

■■78 

116  - 

TO  Q 

.■~           -I  loo 

<sy.4' 

30,0 

00  «U 

1,052 

1,170 

T     9  9  T 
1  fCi:.  1 

22,2 

27,0 

0  0  A 

2,303 

3,672 

BQP 

0 ,  5y<i 

00  A 

2-0,  U 

0  c:  A 

1,694 

1,430 

T    C9 1; 

23,1 

28, 0 

5,602 

8,151 

0,000 

on  r? 
21,  3 

23,0 

11,083 

15,064 

TO  n 

.  2-i,0 

8,644 

13,080 

1  A  ^AA 
14:,  /UU 

13^  y 

'    OA  A 

18  #0 .. 

154 

400 

XO.  D 

OA  c: 

1,434 

.    "  1,538 

T  ono 

Xo  J  0 

01  A 

10  4,0 

1,886 

3,611 

0  /I  A 
<d  ±,  U 

<;-4,U 

2, 729 

4,608 

C    AC  A 

'7  7  A 

'7^7  A 

4,  900 

15,096 

T  c;  ATT 
ID  ,T»7  ( 

PX  P 

op  p; 
(do  ,  0  • 

Of?    A  , 

/  «u  ■ 

5  -liii 

9  ^05 

0  J  D  D  !t  ■ 

28  J  3 

30,5 

29,5  ' 

2,103 

.  4,880 

5.^015  - 

19,5 

19,0 

19,0 

27,048 

27,569 

22, 05^ 

23.2 

■   ■      25.0  ■ 

23,5  ' 

33,425 

 35,-600 

■•  -43,546 

29,5 

39,0 

51,5 

10,362 

15,717 

11,938 

38,0 

39,5 

38,0 

6,239 

7,308 

...6,76.4.. 

27,9 

32,0 

3U0  ,. 

.3,018 

4,320" 

r    .  4,681 

28.9 

29,0 

34,0 

'"4,573 

5,452- 

-  ■•.24,4 

50,0 

22^0  . 

.667 

■  \  ■  1|050, 

5,?4l,. 

27,7 

29.0"  ~ 

32,0 

219 

319  ' 

416 

33. 8 

43.0 

41,0 

1,462 

2,107 

2,13a.V. 

37,9 

42.0 

41*0 

.  .181 

•  -  .252  . 

-  257 

45,0 

4(^,0 

'  ,45*Q 

7,913 

7,728: 

T,200 

30,5 

355,5 

31*0 

8,993 

10,828  • 

8^-95!? 

_  £9^8_ 

 _3i.J^ 

_siU>-  - 

-.i,-:^':^,"S7£- 

-■^^^^'^ 

_.^6_ 

 J2«IL9  

 J27..a<_ 

_1^0£8^329_ 

.  _l-^6^322_ 
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UNi-TE-D  STanV!E:£j   D    F  A  RT"  M  El  N  "T  OF  AC5  Rl  C  U  LT  U  PFJ 

Crop    Re:f-or-^-  wi^sea^:        Aoa;cu!.T  ura'_  eoonomics  Washir^gtcn:  D.  C, 

as  of  CKOP  R^rT-'OJ^l'ri  r\!  3  BOARO  9p^.9\^-^.^.9.t...l?.^P... 

October  1,  1945 


GRAIH  STOCZS  CV.  J'iHMS  OCTOSER 


iZR  1  -/ 


3 : 6'6  P .M. (f  ."s'.'t.T 


V.'her.t 


0.1  ts 


Corn 


P  ^  »>>  •4>  * 

btate  , 

.Average , 

• 
• 

1944  : 

19';5  : 

Average] 

1944  : 

1945  : 

Average \ 

• 
* 

1944  ; 

1945 

• 

193'1r-43'; 

193'^43] 

• 
• 

Thousand  "b 

u  s 

h  e 

1  s 

Maine 

70 

37 

30 

3,631 

3. 

304 

ICO 

A 
H: 

8 

10 

244 

254 

16 

13 

vt. 

1,472 

1, 

283 

1  ft 

xo 

a 

9 

Ma  s  s  • 

162 

155 

J.OO 

?7 

44 

56 

H.  I, 

— . 

37 

28 

27 

c 

D 

1 

1 

Conn, 

IZ 

125 

103 

111 

20 

43 

N.  Y. 

4,282 

5,002 

5,019 

21,875 

23, 

516 

21 

,088 

\JkJ\7 

452 

692 

IT.J. 

711 

856 

804 

1,157 

1, 

052 

839 

722 

664 

706 

Pa, 

10,832 

11,970 

12,582 

21,864 

20, 

564 

22, 

519 

3 

,803 

2,  724 

4,673 

*  **■»  ^  ^ 

Ohio 

20,317 

21,062 

25,628 

33 , 283 

30, 

896 

4''j, 

956 

11 

,  460 

9,638 

9,854 

Ind. 

11,059 

8,475 

10,901 

30,272 

23, 

236 

47, 

811 

14 

,763 

13 , 103 

13,406 

111. 

10,655 

6,158 

6,612 

92 , 742 

78, 

528 

125, 

564 

53 

,130 

20,058 

26,951 

Mich, 

11,-100 

14,504 

15,456 

39, 

249 

59, 

es6 

^  4 

,339 

3.517 

5,362 

Vis, 

1,462 

1,494 

1,291 

71,746 

108 , 

234 

144, 

600 

3, 

914 

4,  791 

7,049 

Kinn, 

15,838 

12,827 

14,461  121,441 

lci2, 

565 

209, 

737 

25 

,223 

14,275 

23,198 

leva 

3,130 

1,775  . 

1,660 

150,570 

TOT 

121, 

187 

193, 

831  114 

,452 

57,218 

,  69,265 

Ko, 

9,852 

8,806 

9,744 

35,306 

26 , 

074 

26, 

527 

14 

,473 

12, 435 

18,804 

N.Dak. 

.  57,904 

113,141 

111,732 

39,955 

73, 

837 

78, 

270 

643 

428 

1,203 

S.Dak, 

16,979 

25,251 

35, 575 

42,578 

79, 

490 

120, 

342 

8 

,947 

6,258 

18,656 

llebr. 

24,600 

20,848 

38,855 

35,794 

31, 

•o72 

64, 

834 

23 

,329 

17,017 

■41,072 

Kans, 

55,590 

90,084 

92,312 

27, 575 

20, 

512 

16, 

239 

5 

,153 

5,932 

16,899 

Del. 

663 

533 

352 

57 

81 

102 

299 

125 

248^ 

Kd, 

2,584 

2,583 

2,282 

811 

901 

1, 

099 

1 

,290 

591 

1,564 

Va. 

4, 303 

6,201 

4, 530 

1,648 

2, 

387 

2, 

491 

2 

279 

2,603 

3,136 

W.Va, 

1,150 

1,210 

1,100 

1,362 

1, 

244 

1, 

213 

li 

144 

1,728 

.1,220 

N,C. 

3, 525 

4,821 

3,142 

3,058 

4 

565 

4, 

627 

3 

759 

4,459 

6,951 

s,c. 

963 

1,315 

860 

5,173 

6, 

'io6 

8 

332 

1 

2,345 

2,824 

Ga« 

875 

1,245 

1,157 

3,128 

,524 

7 

,350 

3 

3,312 

3, 329 

Pla. 

29 

30 

91 

PPO 

412 

■  291 

1,489 

1,738 

1,527 

879 

392 

1 

298 

5 

5,274 

'  6,574 

Tenn, 

1,871 

2,417 

1,820 

1,037 

1, 

306 

? 

,520 

3 

3,823 

5,755 

Ala, 

40 

65 

59 

1,050 

1, 

,981 

p 

533 

2 

,  <oDO 

2,599 

3,516 

Miss, 

tJ  90 

151 

169 

2,073 

7, 

548 

u 

,036 

1 

, '  T  r\ 
,  '-IXJ 

1,271 

2,033 

Ark, 

243 

247 

193 

2,604 

e, 

019 

0 1 

,991 

2 

"!  OTD 
,  X^O 

1, 174 

.  2,891 

La. 

877 

2, 

440 

r> 

,653 

( <  J 

655 

733 

Okla, 

17,023 

26  633 

22,000 

19,636 

,125 

1  7 

,^127 

1 

293 

894 

1,890 

Tex, 

7,433 

18,686 

7,955 

22,216 

21, 

515 

25 

,999 

,  3 

^394 

4,283 

3,951 

Mont- 

33  312 

54  674 

40,775 

10,972 

17, 

917 

14, 

,087 

85 

91 

120 

Idaho 

11,534 

17,882 

14,553 

4,573 

5, 

846 

4 

,938 

146 

102 

'  145 

2,210 

2,590 

2,670 

2,605 

■4, 

190 

5 

,102 

78 

27 

28 

Colo. 

9,015 

9,951 

17,946 

3,817 

4, 

,416 

5 

,492 

735 

808 

1,084 

N.Mex, 

809 

1,752 

758 

412 

682 

327 

194 

141 

'  267 

Ariz, 

237 

121 

110 

126 

153 

220 

56 

47 

39 

Utah 

3,258 

4,858 

3,952 

1,142 

1 

,622 

1 

,919 

4 

1 

7 

.  Nev, 

337 

359 

332 

149 

189 

201 

0 

0 

d 

"Ife-sh, 

12,407 

17,928 

15,422 

5,695 

5 

,178 

5 

,400 

18 

38 

19 

Ores, 

6,143 

7,856 

3,209 

6 ,636 

7 

,580 

7 

,157 

68 

155 

137 

Calif, 

2,225 

4,157 

954 

1 

,593 

1 

534 

4 

0. 

0 

U.  3. 

373,441 

532,270 

039,217  374,699 

950, 

,851 1^518, 

,666 

327 

,054 

206,621 

306,719 

l/^Soyoean  stocks  on  fams,  see  page  32^ 
2/  Data  "based  on  corn  for  grain, 
3/  Short-tine  average. 
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UNITELD  STATES  DSPARTIV:  ENT   Or  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  surbau  or  AOftiouu-runAL.  economios  Washington,  D.  C, 

s'-  of..  CROP  REPORTiNCa  BOARD  October  10.  1945 

.P.^^ober  .1,..1945   sTocTYJ^^^ 

BARLEY         RYE:    STOCKS  Oi:  Fl^f.S  OCTOBER  1  ; 


state 

:  19^4 

:         1945  » 

•  • 

9 

1944  : 

• 

1945 

T  Vlr>  lie 

1  no  u  s 

•     Litis  ^19  J.S 

1  no  u  5  « 

D ^>lQ iiy  -Lo 

Maine 

76 

67 

Vt, 

90 

60 

N.Y. 

2,209 

1,827 

'  •  157 

137 

.  139 

122      •  . 

'137 

86 

Pa, 

1,842 

1,389 

f"  r* 

559 

56b 

unio 

Cz>X 

U  W  v7 

692 

111. 

'    •  600 

515 

342 

462 

Mich. 

2,925 

3,499 

569 

595 

Wis,  • 

4,809 

2;682 

780 

sro 

Minn,' 

10,691 

9,532 

722 

806 

lovia 

194 

59 

90 

102 

Mo« 

'   .  918 

'951 

227 

398 

N.Dak, 

45,478 

43,002. 

1,794 

629 

S.Dak, 

21,905 

24,539 

3,336 

2,158 

Nebr. 

7,857 

9^752 

2,2  04 

■  2,370 

Kana, 

9,039 

5,211 

424 

546 

Pel,, 

208 

-299 

68 

128. 

Md, 

1,2  33 

1^304 

•  172 

162 

¥a. 

■     .  1^359 

1,459        ■ '  • 

242 

274 

T/i.Va. 

160 

149 

37 

43 

N.C. 

644  ' 

.     .  553 

.  223 

188 

S,C. 

107 

74 

90 

60 

Ga, 

80 

■    .  84 

60 

81 

Ky.  " 

1,140 

994 

172 

31T 

Tenn, 

614 

805 

109 

148 

Ala.  . 

61 

76- 

— 

Miss-. 

166. 

202^ 

— 

— 

Ark. 

■    •  ■  105 

'  ■      •  122 

— 

— 

Okla. 

2,.4?;4  ■ 

.     1,693  . 

1,064 

452  , 

Tex. 

5,498 

2,690 

180 

121, 

IVJO  IlXi  . 

1  /  CP.l' 
Xh:  ,  no  J. 

Idaho 

8,400 

.    7^183  •• 

.  77  . 

67 

Wyo. 

2,751 

'  3,088 

144 

136 

Colo, 

11,980 

15,464  • 

463. 

414 

N.Mex, 

699 

440 

69 

.49 

Ariz, 

900 

'  752 

Ut^xh 

5,630 

5,998 

97- 

99 

Hev, 

783 

■  684 

Wash, 

4,104 

2^511    •  ■ 

144' 

148 

Ore  5, 

4,000 

•  3^935  ' 

338  ' 

304 

Oalif*, 

8,002 

•  6,821   :.  -. 

54  ' 

U.  S, 

185,420  • 

r74,3"l5 

l6,314  . 

^14,381 

-  2«  •  '  rfffi 


U^4IXE:D  STATES   DElPARTMiilNr   OF   AQ  PI  C  U  L.T  U  F-.H. 

JPQ:o.     Fj-EIPORT  (3URE.VU    Of-'    A  O  f-{  1  O 'J  L.T  u  R  A  l_    ECOrJOMIOS                  ''J  r.i-^h'l  "Ci^lt  O'Cl  ,  ? 

as  of  .  ' 
.October  1,  1945 


CROP  re:'=( 


niMI.  .<MI|u: 


5RTiNQ  BOARD 


C.  , 

October  l-C,  1945 

3  :do' p  Jm."''Te7s'.  T.'  ) 


Yie.ld  ger  acTe_ 


State 


ii-verage 
1934-43 


1944 


Preliminary] 
1945 


Average ' 
1934-43' 


Pr_oduc  t_io.n 
1944 


Preliminary 
1945 


Bushels 

*^ 

Ihousfind  bun 

hels 

Maine 

27^5 

28.0 

.  38.0  ■ 

118" 

'  •84  ■ 

84 

Vto 

27,2 

25.0 

■  y  25.0  ■ 

147 

100 

7'  75 

KcYc 

24,5 

25,0 

25.0 

3,319 

2,175 

N  .J, 

25  0  6 

28,0 

...  30.0 

124 

■  196 

180 

Pa^ . 

28ri2 

28.0 

....  34.0 

2,722 

2,632 

3,230 

Ohio 

24„4 

25.0 

..-  30.0 

732 

475  - 

660 

Indo 

22c  7 

24,0 

27.0 

1,025 

1,296 

1,134 

111, 

25.6 

25o0 

25,5 

2,983 

1,500 

1 , 09  6 

26.4 

26o0 

o2-0 

5,172 

3,900 

4,320 

2Bo7 

26o5 

69.  5 

19„589 

5,062 

3 , 674 

Vi.-.vn, 

23c,  9 

19^5 

29o0 

44,401 

13,884 

14,442 

23.9 

18o5 

23. 0 

8^979 

259 

84 

Mo  * 

18,8 

20o0 

19.0 

2,550 

1,800 

1,463 

vr  'n„'u. 
jMev-i-aiC, 

To  r? 

22.5 

■  ■  24.0 

33,018 

59,062 

57,336 

£3  i.'aK» 

16.0 

27.0 

23, 353 

28,448 

33,615 

JJ.C  OTo 

TO  O 

12.0 

.  23.0 

20, 160 . 

8,928  - 

-  13,179 

iicinSa 

-LOcD 

1  r  ,0 

17.5 

10,294 

14, 348 

6,  948, 

vex. 

oO,3 

'  30.0 

32.0 

108- 

270  ' 

352 

31.5 

30.0 

1,575 

2,174 

2,070 

va. 

/54,  O 

29,5 

27.0 

1,538 

2,124 

1,998 

w  •  va,o 

<o4,3 

25.0 

24,5 

198 

225 

245 

26,0 

20,  5 

428 

1,170 

;  922 

TOO 

19,5 

18.5 

111 

195 

185 

vza* 

T  /    T  O  K 

20o0 

.  19.0 

.-     1/  112 

200 

209 

22e5 

23.0 

22.5 

1,250 

1,932 

1,462 

Tenn, 

18,5 

19,0 

18.0 

J-  ,  u  o 

J.,  ODO 

'    1 . 87? 

Ala, 

19.0 

19.0 

152 

190 

Miss. 

32,0 

28.0 

416 

504 

Ark, 

15,5 

17.0 

18.0 

126 

170 

162 

Okla, 

15o7 

19.0 

16.0 

4,970 

3,990 

2,352 

Tex, 

16o3 

28,0 

14.5 

3,345 

10,780 

5,075 

Mont, 

24,0 

30o0 

25.0 

5,537 

16,290 

14,925 

Idaho 

34,3 

37.0 

35.0 

7,580 

12,728 

12,384 

Wyo, 

25,7 

27,5 

27.5 

1,963 

3,162 

2,998 

Colo. 

21,8 

21,5 

29.0 

10,729 

14,986 

20 , 619 

K,Mex, 

23.4 

28,0 

22.0 

362 

896  • 

550 

Ariz, 

31.7 

38,0 

33.0 

1, 159 

2,812 

2,508 

Utah 

42,3 

46.0 

45.0 

3,997 

7,038 

6,975 

llev. 

35,8 

37,0 

38.0 

507 

851 

912 

V'ash, 

34.6  • 

37,5 

35.0  . 

4,881 

8,550 

7,175 

Oreg. 

29.6 

34.5 

29. 5  . 

5,497 

7,142 

6,735 

Calif, 

27,1 

23.0 

27.0 

32,754 

40,012 

40 , 122 

U.S. 

22,3 

2o.0 

26.1 

273,481 

284,426 

277,246 

1/  Short— time  average. 
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UNITEQ  S-TATES   D  EI  P  A  RT' M  E  N  X   OF"   AG  Rl  C  U  LT  U  FJE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricuutura..  ecomcmios  iVi,.-h"^et.on    i;.  C. 

^-'^^  CROP  REPORTING  OOAF^D  October  10 J.945 


pc  toper  1 19  45 


SORGHUl'.IS  lOR  GRAIN 


3UCKT'/EEAT 


FIAXSSED 

T945' 


State 


Average J  :  Indl- 

I934wi3:  1944  :  cated 

 i.  .'_1945  _ 

Bushels 


.:  P^o_duct^io_n  

I Average  J  i  Indi- 
J 1934-43  J     1944  :  cated 
 :  :_1945  _ 

Thousand  "bushels 


indicated  1945: 
Yield 
per 


_acre_ 


Pre]^iE« 
Yield 
per 

 ac  r  e_  

1.000  'Du.  Bu.     1.000  "bu 


■;  Pro- 
'duction'-' 


Pro- 
duction 


Maine 

— . 

— 

— .. 

— 

18,0 

108 

— 

vt. 

-r 

— 

— 

— 

19.0 

19 

— 

U,Y. 

. — 

— 

ni  l' 

— . 

17.0 

2,244 

— . 

Pa, 

— 

— . 

•— 

20  ;0 

2,460 

— 

Ohio 

— 

— 

— 



19..  0 

304 

— 

— 

Ind, 

mmmr 

— 

— 

15.0 

150 

— 

— 

111. 

24.4 

27.0 

26.0 

46 

27 

25 

15.0 

112 

14,0 

38 

Mich, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IS,  0 

416 

8,0 

64 

Wis. 

— 

— > 

— 

— 

15.  0 

375 

12.0 

108 

M:'  im. 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

15.0 

615 

lloO 

12,375 

Icwa 

21,2 

18^0 

20,0 

82 

18 

20 

l'o.,5 

148 

13.0 

1,326 

Mo, 

15,7 

21;  0 

l?oO 

981 

1,617 

1,02"  J 

J2,,0 

12 

4o5 

58 

N-Pak. 

— 

12,,  0 

12,0 

•— 

12 

"  2 

17,0 

136 

80O 

12.328 

SvDak. 

8,9 

17,0 

13.0 

1,022 

2,091 

962 

13...  0 

55 

11=0 

4^785 

ITebro 

11,1 

19,5 

16.0 

1»786 

2,244 

1,344 

— 

— 

8„0 

16 

Kansa 

10,8 

25o2 

13.0 

11,406 

49,468 

15,600 

— 

— 

6.0 

522 

Md. 

— 

' — 

.  — 

— 

— 

— 

22.0 

■  132 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

17.5 

122 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19,5 

156 

— • 

— — 

30„0 

10.0 

20 

15,0 

60 

Kjo 

13,0 

26 

T'onn, 

15.0 

96 

Arko 

12,8 

16e0 

17,0 

150 

144 

119 

lao 

15»7 

17.0 

20.0  . 

35 

34 

40 

Okla„ 

9,9 

14^4 

llo5 

7,316 

12,915 

8,360 

2,5 

88 

Tsxo 

14,8 

19,0 

15.0 

38 t 497 

96 , 724 

68,130 

9,0 

567 

LJont, 

4oO 

1,232 

Wyoj 

5,0 

5 

Colo, 

9,2 

16.4 

15„0 

1,295 

4,746 

3,600 

NoMex, 

11,8 

15^5 

2.0 

2,234 

5,560 

345 

Ariz. 

30^2 

34c  0 

34.0. 

856 

2,176 

1,802 

19.0 

304 

Washo 

11  ,0 

11 

Or  ego 

11:- 5 

•  230 

Calif, 

34,6 

35o0 

37o0  . 

4,592 

3,920 

3,767 

16,0 

1,808 

U  a  6  0 

13.7 

19„9 

14,5 

70,310 

181,756 

105,138 

17.5 

7,755 

9.3 

35,855 

HICS 


BHOOMCORN 


Indj  cated 

1945 

;        PrelimiRar2ii  1945 

State  : 

Yield  per 
acre  : 

Production 

:  State 

:  Yield  per 
;  acre 

• 

production 

• 
• 

Bushels 

1.000  hu.  ; 

Arkansas 

52  „0 

14,352 

!  Illinois 

550 

1,9Q0 

Louisiana 

40,5 

23,165 

:Kansas 

270 

1,500 

Texas 

43.0 

17,200 

[Oklahoma 

300 

9,800^ 

California 

67o0 

16,884 

[Texas 
;  Colorado 
:Hew  F.exico 

305 
275 
150 

5,500  ~. 
10,700 
3,200 

United  States 

47.7 

71,602 

[United  States 

272 

32,600 

-  30 
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■  •  

 ;  3:f;QQ..? 

TAME  HAT 

: 

Yield  per  acre  : 

Production 

Statp 

*  Average 

; 

;  1944 
J 

Average 

• 

prelim,  • 

'  1934-43 

1934r-43  ; 

1944  : 

• 
• 

1945 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

0,90 

1.07 

807 

729 

951 

1-11 

1,05 

1.23 

386 

354 

416 

1,21 

1,  12 

1,42 

1,075 

985 

1,255 

i  1C1>  p  o  # 

1-43 

1,  18 

1,69 

502 

404 

583 

1-33 

1,12 

1.41 

48 

37 

48 

1*43 

1,10 

1.57 

403 

307 

44"^ 

1  "^2 

1,45 

1.52 

5,177 

5,687 

•»T  T 
l«aU  • 

1.37 

1,70 

354 

320 

♦ 

1-32 

1.44 

1,51 

3,046 

3,216 

X,  Ow" 

1.40 

1,53 

3,323 

3,270 

,   o  ,  OoVJ 

1  28 

1,26 

1.40 

2,508 

2,577 

n  1 

1.33 

1,,50 

3,601 

3,448 

riX  \^Xi  . 

1  32 

1.32 

1,40 

3,424 

3,376 

t3,  D41 

J-  55  • 

1-62 

1.55 

1.80 

5,844 

6,549 

< ,  loU 

Minn 

1  53- 

X^  «JO 

1,55 

1.70 

4,432 

4,679 

4,  rob 

1-48 

1.74 

1,77 

4,952 

5,528 

o,obo 

1,10 

1.16 

2,937 

3.481 

3,6oo 

N  Dak- 

1  10 

1.40 

1,35 

1,139 

1,122 

1     CiA  O 

1,  U4<5 

1-02 

1.56 

1,55 

772 

917 

Q  A  T 

yol 

TTo'h'p—  . 

1-33 

1,94 

1,95 

1,497 

2,028 

O  AOA 

\Ca  n  Q  * 

1-47 

2, 10 

1,90 

1,274 

1,955 

"1  OAQ 

1,  ouy 

Dei, 

"1,30 

1, 19 

1.45 

87 

96 

T  1  Q 

iiy 

Md, 

1,28 

1.  lb 

1.46 

514 

486 

C  'YD 

bo<d 

Vcl, 

1-06 

1,01 

1,20 

1,236 

1,357 

1,738 

W.Va. 

1,10 

1.04 

1,26 

765 

805 

no  A 

N.C. 

.92 

no 

1,00 

1,003 

1,121 

1    r?  A  n 

1,  ooy 

-71 

, 

,80 

427 

410 

47o 

Ga, 

,55 

,48 

,58 

645 

688 

ool 

Pla-  . 

,55 

•  OO 

.  OU 

59 

64 

64 

Kv. 
ft-jr  • 

1-14 

1  AT 

1,  ob 

1,688 

1,601 

2  336 

1,06 

o  c 
«  OD 

1,995 

1,601 

2  628 

Ala-' 

-74 

♦  DO 

•  'f 

699 

716 

752 

Mi  c; 

i*i     o  o  # 

1-17 

1.  19 

l#3t5 

944 

1,067 

1  193 

Ark, 

1,02 

1.05 

1,075 

1,266 

X  1  ^ 

•la- 

I.IP 

1.22 

1,42 

356 

362 

406 

Okla, 

1.20 

1,41 

1.46 

936 

1,331 

1  317 

Xj  OX  f 

Tex, 

.96 

,94 

,98 

1,098 

1,526 

1  "^11 

X,  tjxx 

Mrt  n  f. . 

1%  V  u  V  , 

1-32 

l.ol 

1,  OO 

1,571 

1,817 

X  1  O/CO 

Xdalio 

2,15 

2.12 

2,20 

2,184 

2,148 

c>,  xy  x 

Wv-n 

1  35 

1.43 

1,42 

768 

761 

Hftl  n 

vU  J- w  , 

1  63 

X,  U  O 

1.83 

1,82 

1,660 

1,910 

1  Dec 
X,  obb 

2-11 

2,31 

2.10 

354 

458 

Ari  z. 

2,39 

_.  2,42 

2.43 

539 

783 

Tpq 

Utah 

•  2.03 

2.20 

2,20 

1^000 

1,140 

1,115 

Nev, 

2.02 

2,29 

2.18 

365 

426 

403 

Wash, 

1.90 

1,91 

2.05 

1,741 

1,916 

2,073 

Oreg, 

1,84 

1,88 

1.97 

1,598 

1,627 

1,732 

Calif. 

2,84 

2.90 

2.96 

4,607 

5,393 

U.S. 

1.34 

1.41 

1.52 

77,415 

83,845 

90,477 

-  51  - 


UNj-TED  SXATES   DEPARTMEINT  OF  AG  Rl  C  U  LY  U  RE 

^PQP    Report  avn^AV  of  agriguutural.  economics 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  B0AR6 
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Washington ,  D .  C . , 
October  10,  1945 _ 

3:00  p7m.Te,s".tO 


ALPALTA  mx  y 


past)ure 


SOYBEANS  2/ 


OOWPEAS  2/ 
Yield  per  acre 


State 


^  Preliminary  1945 

:  Yi el d" ■  T  ~Prp~  " 
;:^er  acr©j_  i}i£'ti.05L 


Condition  O.ct.l 


Stocks  on  farms 
Octo"ber  1  3/, 


Average: 
1934-43 _ 
Percent 


1945 


1944  ;  1945 
T  ho  us  ••'bus  he  Is 


^Average :  ^  :  Indicated 
1934-43 1  :  1945 


fons  -Thous.  tons 


Bushels 


1.50  . 

10 

■  72 

8S 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

K,H. 

■  2.35 

12 

75 

88 

— 

Vt>- 

2.20 

40 

77 

84 

•  — 

— 

— 

2.40 

46 

72 

86 

*^ 

— 

U 

2.30 

2 

73 

88 

-  — 

— 

— 

Conn. 

2.  60 

68 

72 

88 

— 

— 

— 

U.Y. 

'  1,95 

852 

71 

90 

60 

29 

— — 

T*" 

IT.  J. 

2.25 

158 

69 

92 

.13 

6 

■  — " 

— 

pa. 

2.00 

584 

71 

88 

.76 

44 

— ■ 

— — 

Ohio 

2.05 

•927 

72  ' 

79 

•  549 

561 

Ind. 

1.90 

851 

71 

93 

3.89 

232 

5.9 

6,0 

7.0 

Ill, 

2.45 

1,193 

70  " 

92 

704 

714 

5.6 

6.0 

6.5 

Mich. 

1.60 

1,680 

78 

89 

120 

32- 

Wis. 

2.50 

2,080 

77 

92 

42 

18- 

— ^ 

Minn, 

2.05 

2,033 

71 

83 

133 

87 

— ~ 

Iowa 

2.46 

1,960 

77 

91 

2,118 

852 

' — ' 

Mo. 

2.'55 

813 

64 

82 

217 

106  • 

6,1 

9,(3 

7,5 

W.Eak. 

1,50 

272 

57 

80 

4 

5  ♦ 

— 

S.rak. 

r,75 

530 

53 

84 

25 

8  - 

— 

— • 

ITelDr. 

'2V15 

1,767 

53 

83 

.^9 

19  . 

— ■ 



Karxs, 

2;  10 

1,562 

57 

75 

58 

66  - 

6.8 

8.5 

7.0 

Del. 

2.40 

14 

74 

96 

18 

16 

— 

' — . 

— — 

Md.^ 

2. 25 

99 

72 

95 

26 

14  • 

— 

— 

— 

Va,  . 

2.30 

175 

77 

96 

37 

19 

5.7 

7.5' 

7.5 

V.Va. 

2.15 

116 

75 

88 

0 

0  • 

— 

— 

1T,C. 

2.20 

22 

77- 

89 

46 

62 

4.8 

4,5 

4.-5 

s.c. 

1.70 

3 

66 

■ '  ^  84 

4 

2  ■ 

4,4 

5.5  ■ 

5.5 

Ga.. 

2.10 

10 

70  • 

'  84 

2, 

2  ■ 

4.8 

5,5  ■ 

6.5 

Fla. 

— 

— 

82  ' 

•  81 

— ' 

—  . 

8.6 

8.0  ■ 

9.0 

2,20 

499 

69 

78 

4' 

8 

5.4 

5.0  ' 

6.5 

Tenn. 

2.25 

338 

68 

83 

10 

-  5.3 

5.7  ■ 

6.0 

Ala, 

.1.55 

12 

72 

75 

2 

3 

5.4 

5.5  ■ 

6.5 

Miss, 

2.45 

196 

69 

■  82 

I  34 

12 

.  5.6 

6.5  • 

6,5 

Ark. 

2.20 

187 

59 

86 

5i 

72 

5.1 

6.0  • 

5,5 

La. 

2.40 

60 

75 

87 

14 

5 

3.8 

3.0  • 

3,5 

Okla, 

2.30 

759 

57 

75 

1 

1 

.  5,3 

6. 0 

5.  0 

Tex. 

2.75  • 

440 

66 

•  68 

0  ' 

0 

".6.5 

6.0  • 

7.5 

Mont  • 

1.70 

1 , 183 ■ 

68  ■ 

76 

•#  ■ 

I  daho 

2.45 

1,855 

77 

90 

1.65- 

521 

73 

91 

Colo. 

2.  10-. 

1,367 

66 

88 

l!l..Mex. 

2.  60  < 

369 

70 

59 

Ari?;. 

2.60  ■ 

585 

80 

84 

2.30 

1,007 

71 

87 

Nev. 

2.45  . 

323  ' 

83 

95 

Wash. 

2..55 

842 

69 

77 

2o70 

710 

70 

83 

4.20  ." 

4,213  • 

76 

77 

«,    •  rv 

CO  -'V 

33  350 

68 

83 

4,765 

3,005 

5.2 

5.6 

6.2 

5/  Cld 


•n  tame  hay. 
or  jpeae. 


•op* 


hsj 
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i'  HiT- I  Itltl.llllMtMi 


ilMIMIIIIII'llll 


I  IKIIIIIIttn  I 


IIIIIIIMtlH  III!  M 


SOYBE/J^S  FOR  BEANS 


: 

Yield  per  acre 

• 

Production 

State  : 

Average 

•     ' 1944  [ 

Indicated  : 

Average 

;•  .1944 

: Indicated 

( 

1934-4:5 

■1945  : 

:  1945 

Thous,  buj;hels 

Ohio 

19.3 

17.0 

19,0 

9,389 

22,457 

22,591 

Ind, 

17.2 

16.5  . 

20.0 

11,894 

23,150 

28,640 

111. 

20,1 

21.0 

20,5 

39,010 

71,400 

73,062 

Mich, 

14.4 

14,5 

16,5  . 

837 

1,595- 

1,815 

/.Vis. 

14,1 

15,0 

16  i5  ■ 

•  319 

.    '  735 

676 

*  Minn. 

14.4 

16,5  - 

17*0 

993  ■ 

4,340 

6,460 

^lowa 

ivlo  • 

17,8 

20,0 

19,0 

13^783 

42,580 

56,195 

11.0 

17  ,5 

15,0 

i:,397 

10,605 

10,770 

Kar.s  • 

8.8 

15,0 

9«5 

605 

3,315  . 

2,612 

Vr. 

13,4 

15,0 

15,5 

680 

945 

1,581 

M.C. 

11.4 

10.5 

12,0 

1,922 

2,058 

2,088 

Ky. 

11.6 

13.0 

15,0 

375 

"780 

975 

Tenn. 

8.7 

14.5 

16,0 

302 

1,044 

1,232 

Ki  ss  • 

9.6 

12.5 

13,0 

721 

1,150 

1,131 

Ark. 

11.6 

15.5 

15,5 

1,139 

3,612 

3,875 

Other  States 

11.2 

10.9 

12  »7  • 

1,866 , 

3,097 

2,884 

^United  States 

17.6 

.  18.4 

18,6 -  • 

8_6,732 

192,863 

:19e,587 

BEA^JS,  DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 

Yield  per  acre  t  Production 

:  Indicated 
:  1945- 


State 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 
?ou:ids 


Average 
1934-43 


1944. 


;  Indicated 

 1945_  _ 

ThoitS,  bap;s  2^ 


Maine 

Vt. 

N,Y. 

Mich, 

Vfis  . 

i'inn. 


1,032 
630 
855 
83D 
517 
467 


jrot3_ijjp:_, 

•'if.Dak, 

S.Dak, 

Nebr. 
^:.Iont  • 

Wyo. 

Idaho 

Wash. 

Or  eg_j_  

Total  K,'.7, 
Kans  • 
Texas 
Colo, 
II. Ilex, 
Ariz, 

Wiah  

Calif,  Lima 
Calif,  Other 

United  Sta-css 


750 
600 
650 
630 
575 
_  660 

_  L^l 

500 
300 
l,2r^0 
1,200 
1,375 
1,450 
1,000 
1,050 


900 
560 
740 
720 
650 
520 
"722' 
"500' 


87 
16 

1,232' 
4,509 
20 
20 


'  33 
6 

'731 
4,158 

17 

'  40 


45 
.6 
755 
3,989 
6 

_  3^1 
"4_^8£2" 
5" 


_4_2990 


1,178 
1,230 
1,216 
1,470 
3/1,053 
773 


1,500 
1,250 
1^325 
1,480 
1,025 
1,000 


321 
274 
729 
1,7-31 

25 
14 


10 
3 

588 
•  240 
1,251 
2,088 

40 
-  21 


720 

212 
1,100 
1,643 

■  41 
10 


3/~  317 


1,564 


_lj^408^ 


_4^241 


4f?8 
337 
466 
676 


420 
200* 
530 

350 
425 

_  1^2 

_  £36_ 

1,2  96 
1.045 

r.r75" 


■200 
610 
138 
475. 

 _640 

_  -.417' 
17350' 
1,050 

12^' 


1,574 
661 
56 
33 


4 

4/  10 

840 
64. 

'  48 


8 

,909 

-  305 
66 

_  ^ 
■*2^320" 

"2,403' 
1,564 

14,55'0~ 


1,344 
1,199 

•f7  r.rsr 

872 


 784_ 

for  seed. 


81T 


_  3^054  _ 

2,091  "2,203*" 
2,544  1,640 

.of  100  pounds  (uncleaned), 
including  Blaokeye  peas. 


1^  Includes  beans  growTi 
3/  Short-tinie  average. 


2/  Bag; 
^  Not 

•  35  - 


UNITEID  STATES   DEIPARTMEINT   OF  AGRICULTURE! 

Crop   Report  burk/u  of  AGPicuL-ruiiAL  eoonomics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  0GMkeX._10j_1945_ 
 0ctpben;ij..l945..,  3;.00..P..M.v(E.,S.,T.,J.. 


HOPS 


;                Yield  per  acre 

{              Production  '. 

State 

'  Average* 
1  1934-43 

:  1944 

[Preliminary 
;  1945 

'  Average 
;  1934.-43 

;  1944 

[Pre  liminary 
;  1945 

Pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

Washington 

1,822 

1,750 

1,800 

10,996 

16,975 

21,060 

Ore  c-on 

869 

925 

1,000 

18,069 

17 ,  H2 

19,900 

California 

1^,423 

1,620 

1/650 

10,175 

13,608 

14,850 

United  States  1,157 

1,303 

1,-375 

39,240 

47,6.95 

55,810  . 

1/  For  some 

States  in  cert 

ain  years,  production  include?  some  quantities  not 

available  for  marketing 

because  of 

economi<^-  conditions  and  the  marketing  a^ree- 

ment  allotments. 

.SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR 

AJID  ,SEED 

:  Yield 

of  cane  Dsr  acre  : 

Production 

C'+-n-l-  ^ 

• 
• 

J    Ave  ra  ge 
J,  1934-43 

:      1944  : 

Indicated  [ 

1945  ; 

Average  . 
1934-43  \ 

1944  : 

Indicated 
1945 

Short  tons 

1,000  Short  t 

dns 

Louisiana 

18.4 

20,0 

22,5 

4,925 

5,349 

6,098 

Florida 

32,0 

28.5 

32.0 

715 

799 

1,014 

Total 

19.5 

20.8 

23.5 

5,640 

6,148 

7,112 

SUGAR  BEETS 

Indicated  1945 

Indicated  ^1945  

State  \ 

Yield '.per 
acre  ] 

Production 

[  State 

Yield  ter     *    t,    j    4.  • 
:               '         :  Production 
acre 

Short  tons  1 

,000  Short  t 

ons ' 

Short 

tons      1,000  Short  tons 

Ohio 

10.5 

■220 

1 

r  Colo. 

14,0 

2,100' 

Mich, 

.  8.5 

680 

■   :  Utah 

15.0 

495 

Nebr«- 

12,0 

708 

:    Calif,  17,0 

1,615 

Mont  • 

\11.6 

943 

:•  Other 

Idaho 

15^5  ■ 

837 

■ 

States  12,9 

1,364 

Wyo.- 

12.5 

438 

•    U.  S, 

13,1 

9,400 
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3:00  P,H...Ie,G.T., 


lltilMllllx 


lllllll-lliMIHt  :< 


APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CP.OP  if 


PSAClffiS 


:_  .P£cd-y.£tion ,  2/  

State      sAverag'e :  ^^aa  :Trelim. 
 51^34-43  :_-'-_j  _  _:_1945  _ 

Thousand  bur.hels 


Area 

Fro.'.ur.tion  2/ 

and 
State 

•  at^  V  ^  X         £>  * 

: 1934-43 : 

1943  i 

1944 

:  Invli  cated 
:  1945 

East.  States: 

Th''!.'.S'i.rid 

busl'ie?. 

s  ; 

N.Atl. 

^jai^e 

60  0 

-  io 

180 

N.H. 

733 

77  R 

171 

Yt. 

561 

7^r> 

513* 

127 

2,550 

2 , 228 

?  747 

^74 

R.  I. 

271 

■  2B1 

263 

76 

Conn. 

1,364 

836 

1,523 

533 

N.Y. 

15,387 

13 , 602 

17,010 

2,  700 

N.J. 

3,098 

2,028 

2,090 

1  221 

Pa. 

8,684 

5,070 

9,100 

2I  730 

N.Atl. 

33 ,  ^^47 

26,238 

34,041 

6,308 

S .  At  1 .  ■ 

Lei, 

1,034 

490 

870 

352 

Md. 

•  1,329 

864 

1,863 

795 

7a. 

10,003 

5,590 

14,530 

3,330 

W.Va. 

4,134 

2,046 

4,356 

1,625 

N.C. 

1,073 

499 

1,782 
23,451- 

.252 

S.Atl. 

18,978 

9,498 

_  3  _ 

I]ast .  Ctate^; 
Cent.  States 


_52,725  _35,736  _58,392  _14,_662 


Ohio 

4,914 

2,422 

5,395 

1,230 

Ini. 

1,531 

1,010 

1,363 

920 

111. 

3,162 

2,790 

2,413 

2,623 

Mich. 

7,681 

5,888 

7,625 

1,500 

Wis. 

666 

852 

-'j>05- 

•  535 

l>Iinn. 

206 

.  172 

182 

loO 

Iowa 

253 

.  42 

80 

52 

Mo. 

1,404 

958 

660 

817 

ITebr . 

272 

34 

84- 

50 

Kanr. 

735 

250 

279 

279 

N.Cent. 

20,825 

14,443^ 

18,691 

7,920 

S. Cent . 

285 

230 

185 

262 

Tenn» 

304 

19  8 

351 

.  405 

Ark. 

753 

5c3 

563 

•  .  312 

S.Ce-.it. 

1,3;.2 

1,041 

1,104 

979 

Cent. Spates 

22,163 

15,439 

19,095 

8,899 

ibnt. 

325 

25  8 

4C0 

290 

Idalto 

2,914 

640 

1,900 

2,465 

Co  lo . 

1,554 

1,140 

2,002 

1,275 

N.Mex. 

731 

"847 

760 

.  .625 

Utah 

4l2 

■550 

629 

420 

'Vash. 

27,446 

23  ,000 

31,100 

26,180 

Ore.f;. 

"5,165 

2,690 

3,432 

2,698 

Calif. 

7,607 

3,700 

6,144 

a,  240 

I'est.  States 

44,155 

37,825 

46,367 

4Z,193. 
66,754 

35  States 

119,046 

69,050 

124,754 

:  Vb-s  s  . 
:R.  I. 
:Conn. 
:H.Y. 

J. 
:Pa. 
:Ohio 
:  Ind. 
:I11. 
:Ki ch, 
:  Iowa 
:Mo . 
:'ilebr . 
:Sans . 
:Eel. 
:Md. 
;Va. 
:Vf.Va. 
:N.C. 
:S.C. 
:C-a. 
:-na. 
:Ej/. 
:Tenn. 
rAla. 
:Miss. 

:l£).. 
:Okla. 
:Tex. 
: Idaho 
; Co  io . 
:IT.Mex. 
:Ariz. 
:Utah 
:!Jev. 
:Wash. 
:Oreg. 
:  Calif. 
:  Clinkstone 
:?reestone 


12 
44 
15 
105 
1,258 
954 
1,601 
732 
296 
1,239 
2,305 
77 
595 
20' 
87 
365 
391 
1,110 
345 
1,892 
2,039 
4,997 
82 
519 
1,134 
1,463 
886 
2,061 
298 
477 
1,567 
210 
1.553 
106 
62 
551 
5 

1,742 

416 
23,389 
3/14,430 
8,959 


21 
48 
20 
129 
1,824 
1 ,193 
1,386 
1,095 
674 
1,470 
3,600 
20 
315 
1 
15 
605 
602 
2,150 
690 
2,693 
2,460 
4,590 
121 
878 
686 
1,380 
1,105 
2,646 
390 
286 
1,517 
442 
2,112 
122 
60 
850 
8 

2,604 
605 
34,044 
20,501 
13,543 


6 
26 
9 
99 
1,752 
,  864 
1,222 
.750 
589 
1,638 
3,848 

1,*02§ 
24 
63 

230 
-  312 

536 

300 
2,172 
5,760 
8,091 

114 
1,273 
1,862 
2,440 
1,418 
2,967 

422 
'734 
2,774 

414 
2,372 

135 
22 

870 

8 

2,465 
502 

31,795 

19,877 

11,918 


l/^Sstiiii;i.tes  of  the  cocEcrcir'J.  ciap  refer  to  the  rrod\ 
areas  of  each  State  and  include  fruit  prodaccd  for 
for  scile.  f 0?:  fresh  ccnsijicption.  2/  Jot  soae  States 
sone  quantities  unharvesied  on  account  of  economic 


:U.S.  57,201  _75,963  81,954.. 

ction  of  .-'.pples  in  the  commercial  apple 
sale  to  commercial  processors  as  well  as 
in  certain,  years,  production  includes 
conditions.     3/  llainly  for  canning. 
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UNirtD  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF"  AG  Rl  C  U  L.T  U  RE 

Crop   Report  bureau  ok  aqricuutural.  EcoNOMics  Washington,  D.  C, 

a.c  o-^  CROP  Rf;:PORT:NO  BOARD  October  1£,  J-945 

October  1,  1945  3:00'P.m7  (S..S.T.j. 


FEARS 

GRAPES 

Production  1/ 

:  Production 

State 

:Ave  ra  ge  ; 

Indicated  i 

!  State 

;  Ave  rage : 

Indicated 

:1934-43 : 

1944  [ 

m 

1945 

:  1934-43: 

1944  [ 

• 

1945 

Thousand  bushels 

Tens 

Maine 

7 

10 

2  ! 

[Ma  s  s  , 

415 

2  50 

150 

N.H. 

9 

10 

1  ! 

.R.I. 

210 

20C 

100 

Vt. 

Z 

3 

;Conn. 

1,300 

900 

600 

Mass  • 

55 

48 

13  ! 

N.Y. 

58,890 

59,500 

33,200 

R.I, 

7 

7 

2 

N.J. 

2,540 

2,S00 

1,100 

Conn« 

64 

77 

51 

:Fa, 

17,590 

19,500 

5,800 

N.Y. 

1,053 

1,157 

320 

Ohio 

22,760 

24,400 

5,000 

N.J. 

58 

52 

29 

ilnd. 

3,310 

2,500 

1,500 

?a. 

513 

464 

126 

till. 

4,720 

3,700 

3,600 

Ohio 

500 

373 

246 

:Mich, 

41,600 

34,000 

11,400 

Ind. 

267 

157 

146 

.Wis. 

445 

600 

450 

111. 

517 

335 

378 

;  Iov«i 

3,340 

5,100 

3,000 

Mich. 

1,114 

1,193 

125 

,Mo. 

7,490 

6,500 

5,400 

Iowa 

104 

55 

58 

iNebr. 

1,620 

1,300 

1,700 

Mo. 

354 

175 

350 

iKans  • 

2,640 

3,300 

'4,300 

Nebr, 

26 

10 

12 

Del. 

1,430 

1,200 

450 

Kans. 

131 

63 

112  : 

Md. 

425 

250 

100 

Del. 

6 

7 

4 

Va. 

1,930 

1,800 

350 

Md  . 

61 

52 

-  23  J 

ViT.Va . 

1,175 

1,300 

250 

Va, 

349 

428 

73 

N.C. 

6,150 

6,600 

3,700 

Vf.Va  , 

76 

132 

30  : 

S.C. 

1,340 

1,200 

1,400 

N  .  C  . 

5i7 

3  54 

350 

iOa, 

1,690 

2,200 

2,300 

s.c. 

123 

160 

191  : 

Fla. 

535 

600 

600 

Ga. 

347 

500 

502  ! 

Ky. 

2,030 

1,900 

1,000 

Fla, 

136 

176 

157 

iTenn. 

2,250 

2,300 

'2,200 

Ky. 

223 

135 

256 

Ala, 

1,280 

1,200 

1,500 

Tenn. 

286 

188 

493 

Ark, 

8,430 

10,600 

4,700 

Ala. 

291 

312 

416 

Okla. 

2,750 

3,200 

2,500 

Miss. 

360 

354 

401 

Tex. 

2,300 

2,100 

'2,100 

Ark, 

172 

228 

231 

!  Idaho 

550 

450 

500 

La, 

163 

245 

228 

Colo. 

510 

600 

600 

Okla, 

143 

96 

203 

;N.Mex, 

1,070 

1,000 

i,'ooo 

Tex, 

403 

502 

496 

.Ariz, 

920 

1,500 

1,000 

Idaho 

59 

69 

65 

:TJtah 

840 

800 

.  800 

Colo, 

195 

157 

263 

[Wash, 

9,480 

17,300 

18,400 

N.Mox, 

47 

50 

56 

;Ore;?;, 

2,100 

2,300 

2.400 

Arir,, 

10 

10 

.Calif.,  all  2 

,256,700 

514,000  ^7L4,000 

rtah 

127 

170 

223 

i'l/Yine  var , 

540,000 

563,000 

554,000 

Nev, 

4 

6 

4 

Table  var. 

415,0  00 

513,000 

531,000 

Vfash.,  all 

6,260 

8,665 

7,982  ! 

Rais5n  var.  1 

,300,300 

1, 

438,000  1-629^00 

Bartlett 

4,420 

6,885 

6 , 302 

Raisins  2/ 

237,300 

309,500 

Other 

1,841 

1,780 

1,580  i 

Not  dried 

351,600 

200,000 

Oreg,,all 

3,720 

4,354 

4,842 

Bartlett 

1,553 

1,794 

2,250       .  - 

Other 

2,167 

2,560 

2,592 

Calif  .,0.11 

9,951 

10,417 

13,210 

Bartlett 

8,7  22 

9,167 

11,668 

Other 

1,229 

1,250 

U.  3, 

28,616 

51,956 

3:^^.685 

U.  S.  2 

,474,835 

2, 

736,550  2,841,150 

ly  Jor  sone  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economc  conditions,  2/I^ricd!' "basis!  1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to 
about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes.  ^/  Less  than  1,000  bushels. 
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UNIXED  SXATES   D  E  P  A  RX  M  E  N  "T   OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Crop   Report  burlaw  of  agricuutural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. 


cf 


October  1,  1945 


CROP  reporting  board 


October  10,  1945 

■3:6oT'.'m.'' (e7s.'t.'5 


CITRUS  FHUITS 


^PR^L^iPIL  Oct_ober.  l  J7*  JP£.oducti_on  l/Z.  


Crop 


and 


State 


'Average'  *  'Average* 

"l934r-43'     ^^"^^  '  -^^^     •193'^43^  ^^"^^ 


1944 


Indicated 
1945 


Percent 

Thousand  "boxes 

ORAI^GSS: 

California,  all 

75 

82 

77 

43, 866 

51,961 

60,323 

Navels  and  Mice, 2 

/  75 

76 

79 

17,570 

20,700 

Valencias 

76 

QK 
OO 

fO 

30,890 

38,300 

Florida,  all 

73 

77 

66 

25,920 

46,200 

42, 800 

50,000 

Early  &  Midseacon  4/72 

77 

66 

15,445 

25  800 

21,  700 

26 , 000 

Valencias 

4/70 

77 

66 

11  475 

20,400 

21,100 

24  000 

Texas,  all  2/ 

66 

81 

80 

2,164 

3,550 

4,400 

4,  800 

Early  Midseason 

1,256 

2,200 

2,600 

2,940 

Valencias 

908 

1,350 

1,800 

1,860 

Arizona,  all  2/ 

73 

83 

77 

502 

1,100 

1,150 

1,240 

Navels  and  MisC» 

< 

239 

530 

600 

600 

Valencias 

265 

570 

550 

640 

louisiana,  all  2j 

73 

86 

65 

272 

240 

360 

260 

5  States  5/ 

74 

80 

73 

73,725 

103,051 

109,033 

TANGEHIrTSS; 

Florida 

62 

78 

57 

2,780 

.  3,600 

3,900 

4,000 

ALL  0HAKG3S  &  T^NGSRIJIJIS 

o  StatoB  5/ 

75,505 

105,651 

112,933 

GEAPSEHJIT: 


riorida,  all 

64  ■ 

73 

59 

20,070 

31,000 

22, 300 

32,000 

Seedless 

4/  65 

73 

61 

7,410 

14,000 

8,400 

13,000 

Other 

4/  58 

73 

57 

12,660 

17,000 

13,900 

19,000 

Texas ,  all 

68 

77 

76 

12,043 

17,710 

22,300 

24,000 

Arieona,  all 

75 

75 

76 

2,550 

4,080 

3,750 

4,400 

California,  all 

74 

80 

79 

2,337 

3,300 

■13,505 

Desert  Valleys 

84 

80 

1,020 

1,200 

1,530 

1,330 

Other 

78 

79 

1,316 

2,100 

1,975 

4  States 

64 

75 

68 

37,000 

56,090 

51,855 

DEMONS: 

3/ 

California  ^ 

74 

76 

80 

11, 339 

11,050 

12,300 

LIMES: 

Florida  ^ 

69 

71 

■  54 

93 

190 

250 

200 

l/Eelate3       crop  fr«a  tlocm  of  yeax  sho^Mi.    In.  Califomic^  the  picking  season  usually  extends  fron 
"Swut  October  1  to  Lecenber  31  of  the  following  year.    In  oth^r  States  "bhe  season  begins  about  Oct, 
1,  except  for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of  v.hich  usually  starts  about  April  1,    For-  some  States  in 
certain  years,  prodraction  includes  scae  quantities  donated  to  charity,  tmharvested,  arid/or  elimi- 
nated on  account  of  aarket- conditions.  _2/Includcs- snail  qiiantities  of  tc-jigerines,  S^/Zirst  report  of 
production  fron  1945  bloon  for  California  VelendLa^  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit  in  "other*^  areas 
tdll  be  issued  in  December,  4/  Shoj?6-tiac  averace*    5/lIet  content  of  box  varies.    In  California  anc 
Arizona  the  approxL^iate  average  for  oranges  is  77  lb,  cmd  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  the  Tesert- Valleys; 
68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including 
tangerines,  90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  lb,,  California  lenons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  80  lb« 
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Crop 


unixeid  states  deipartme-nt  of  ag  r»c  u  l.t  u  re 
Report 


0.3    O I 


EiUREAU    or    AG  R  !  CDU  l.TU  1^  AL.  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORT!  NO  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C. 

....Qatoher..  lOj  T94fi 


OctoTier  1, 

1945  . 

FUMS  AI>ID 

PRTJMES 

IIIIIMIl.llllltl>nU>lllllllltlllllll)linillMtlllMlltlII< 

Crop 

Production  l/ 

and 

State 

:  Average 
:  1934-43 

•  1942 

;      1943  • 

1944       : Preliminary 
:  1945 

Tons  —  Fresh  Basis 


PLUMS 


Michi^,an 

4,930 

.  .5,300 

3,400 

6,200 

2,200 

California 

• R6, 200 

72^000 

7  6,000 

92,000 

71,000 

2  State c 

71,130 

77,300  , 

79,400 

98,200 

73,200 

PRUNES : 

Idpho 

16,820  ■ 

18 , 200 

7,800 

22,900 

28,000 

v'*j£i  shington,  all 

27,540 

24,  500 

23,700 

27,000 

24,900 

Eastern  Washington 

13,800 

17,200 

11,800 

17,400 

17, 200 

Vj'e stern  Washington 

13,740 

7,400 

11,900 

9,600 

7,700 

Oregon,  all 

98,570 

70, 500 

104,000 

60,400 

93,500 

Eastern  Oregon 

13,290 

15,500 

10, 200 

14,400 

19,900 

Western  Oregon 

85,280 

55,000 

93,800 

46,000 

73,600 

California 


205,000 


17  2,000 


Tons  —  Dry  Basis  2/ 

196,000  159,000 


212,000 


UTILIZATIOI^  OF  PRODUCTION  l/ 

FRESH  SALES  s/:  Tons  —  "Fresh  Basis 

Idaho  15,460  15,800  7,300  ~21,900  27,000 

Washington  12,270  15,300  12,300  15,550  14,300 

_  _Ore_gon  1£,850  _  ■  19_,  000   17 ±.^99  17 ±^99  1^^^9P^ 

3  States      "  44,530  51,100         "  3*77200  5572 50~    •  63,900_ 

CWNED~3747:~  ~ 

Washington       '  '5,357       '       3,700  4,400  3,100  5,300 

_  0re_gon  20,  2_oO  ^00  l^iP2P_  1^2.^2.°  I^a'^^.^- 

 2_States_  25,  6_17^  19_,pO  1^2_^2P  _20_^900  i.^i.32?_ 

FROZEN  3/: 

Y^ashington  ,  '  400  1,500  1,500  1,300 

_  Oregon  --  _  _  _  _1,  500   1}±99P  ^7^300  ^iP9P_ 

 2_State_s  ,  hl^9.  ]l^'±^9P-  8^800  }P>7'9P_ 

OTHER  PROCESSED  3/T      '  '  ~ 

Vfeshington                              190                 400                   200                 250  200 
Or  o_g  on    --  1^000  ^^999  •  _  ^l999- 

Z  ZOI^-I^^'I  IZII7I77  Z'z  Z  7  7  Z  J.^9.  Z  Z  Z  Z^-Z'^Z  Z  Z  Z^Z^Z^Z  7  _  Z.^'J99^' 

PACT/I  HOUSEHOLD  USE?  ~> 

Idaho  l,loO-  1,400  500  1,000  1,000 

Washington  2,350  2,500  2,600  2,600  2,600 

Oregon  .  ^2,140  2,600  3,100  2,800  3,000 

_  £a_liforni_a_  5/  220   _5/_  ZOO  l/_200   5/_200  5/_200_ 

_  _4_State£  ZZZZ___  1'  1^9  _      _  1'9^9  67700  7  _^±^9^.  ^±79^^ 

DRIED:  To-ns  —  Dry  Basis  2/3/ 

Washington                          1,720                 100                   COO                 300  400 
Oregon                                15,410              5,900              11,300              4,100    '  8,800 
_  Ca]^if  orni^a  }99>999  l'^9>^^9  _  _  J9Pj.^9^  ^9Ps99-^^  _  -717l.^9^  

 3_sta^e_s  9.'h-^9  _  _  17 9' 999  _  ^  J^9^i799-    Z^9^l79^-  -  _22_i_j_ooo_._ 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic-  conditions.     These  quantities  axe  not  included,  in  utilization  figures, 

2/  The  drying  ratio  in  Calif,  is  atout  2^  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried;  in  Wa^h.  and 
Greg. ,  from  3  to  4  fresh  to  1  dried. 

3/  Excludes  quantities  used  on  farms  where-  gro™. 

4/  Includes  small  quantities  frozen  in  some  years  prior  to  1941. 

5/  Dry  "basis. 
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UNITEID   STATEIS   D  E  P  A  RT  M  El  N  T   OF   AG  R I  C  U  L-T  U  R  E 

BUREAU    OF    AG  R  ICU  LTU AU    F.CONOMiCS  Vl/'aShi  Tlgt  OH  ,     D.  C, 

CROF'  R E  P o  r? T  ;  N  C5  B O R  D  Qc t ob 0 r...  1.0 J..94 5 

?.:OO..P.M...iE.S.T...). 


llltlllltlMllllinillllMIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIKMIIIIIinil 


PECAl^S 


Stntc 


Tmproved  Varieties  l/~ 


Production ' 


/.  vera  go 


Average- 


i  Indicated 

:  194£  

Tkoucanc  pcuncls 


VVrld,  ■■o,r._so_Gd^lin.^  va.rie.ti.e.s.  _ 

 .  J_  _rr.od.UQ.tion  „_  ^  

.  Indicated 
194^      :  TQ/n 


1934-43 


III inois 

Missouri 

North  Cr-rolinrv 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

AlabL.ma 

I'lssissippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklalioma 

Texas 

T2~St"rJc7 


2/ 


2,oeo 

16,30G 

1,919 
6,069 
?,351 

556 
2,125 

855 
1,940 


10 
25 
2,070 
2,132 
28, 140 
2,856 
7,635 
4,980 
■504 
3,744 
1,400 
_5_^400_ 
59,  l-:-6  . 


25 
60 
2,402 

2,  937 
32,340 
2,584 
8,848 
4,69G 
756 
2,496 
2,250 
"  4J}50 


537 
853 
304 
341 
3,232 
1,369 
1,567 
.2,569 
3,029 
5,663 
'.16,105 

58,010' 


480 
750 
230 
468 
5,  3  SO 
2 , 244 
1,615 
3,320 
3,  69  6 
10,656 
12, 600 
^9_^600_ 
81,019 


1,235 
1,800 

328 
559 
6,160 
1,723 
1,812 
3,132 
4,284 
7,104 
20,250 
29,700. 


63j4^16 


78.087 


State 


Average 
1954-^3 


•production 


19-' 


Thoi'sand  pounds 


Illinois 

549 

490 

Missouri 

885 

775 

North  Carolina 

2,396 

2,500 

South  Carolina 

2,422 

2,b00 

Georgia 

"21,533 

33,500 

Florida 

3,288 

•  5,100 

Alabama 

7,636 

9,500 

Mississippi 

5,920 

8,300 

Arkansas 

3  ,'535 

4,200 

Louisiana 

7,788 

14,400 

Oklahoma 

16,960 

14,000 

Texas 

24 , 380 

45,000 

12  States 

97,3i6 

14-0,165 

Indicated 
1945 


1,260 
1,860 
2,730 
3,496 
38,500 
4,307 
10,660 
7,830 
5,040 
9,600 
22,500 
_33,  750_ 
141,533 


1/  Budded,  grafted,  or  top';7orked  v^.r ietios . 
2/  Short- time  average. 
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UN!,-rF.D  STAT-eis  DCIPARTMENX   OF  /.O  fll C  U  LX  U  R E 

r.ROP   Report  bure..a()  of  AGRicuL-ruRAL  eoono.-^ics  Wa?^hington,  D.  C, 


as  of 
Octobor  1,  1945 


OROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


9?  toTjer  10,  1945  


MISCELLAIJSOUS  ZRUITS  MID  HUTS 


Crop 


and 


State 


:  ^oiiditi,oiL  ^ctojoer,' X  

:  Average 
:  193'^:-43 


1944 


1945 


 ?roi.U£tion  1/  

Average.  :  icaa  '  ■'■ndicated 
1934-43    :  !  1945 


Percent 

Tons 

riGS: 

Dried  ) 

77 

ou  ^ 

?  /  pnn 

Kot  dried) 
OLIVES: 

13  i  650 

19,000 

■  California 
ALMOrlDS; 

58 

48 

38 

41,100 

42,000 

California 
WALl-KJTS: 

13,700 

21,000 

23,100 

•  California 

53,320 

62,000 

62,000 

Cr^on 

4,310 

6,80i} 

6,00(} 

2  States 
PILB3RTS:              .  • 

57,63^ 

6£,aoo  . 

Oregon 

2,894 

5,500 

4,300 

^•ifashingiton 

477 

  2  States  

_  ^,^71 

 6.,.4^0_ 

->  _4^920_  _ 

Xj  ^or  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhr.rvested 
on  accouiit  of  economic  conditions,    Zl  '^J  "basis. 


CHAE3EHHIES 


State 


 :  ?£oi.u£tioii  

-lAverage         :         1943  :  1944 

_  i9j54-45  __1  r-'-  

Barrels 


indicated 
_  _ia4^  _  (J 


Massachusetts 

423,400 

492,000 

153,000 

470,000 

Hew  J ersey 

8:8,400 

62,000 

59,000 

45,000 

Wisconsin. 

91,400 

102,000 

115,000 

70,000 

Washington 

21,070 

24,000 

30,000 

36,400 

Oregon 

7,39C 

7,900 

12,700  ' 

12,700 

5  States 

631, 660 

687,900 

369,700 

634,100 

Orop 

a 3  of 

t.o.l;.ej...l.,...19.45.. 


un:xe.d  states  oepartmen^^  of  agriculture 
Report  bureau  c-  aoricuutu^jac  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


POTATOES  1/ 
 ^'^iei(l_p^r_acr.a  _ 


.05.t.o.lpej:....lQ.,._J^.fir).„ 
.3?.Qa.P...kU..l2^S..T:J 


GROUP 


and 


STAT3 


-PxoiLujitiojcL 


:Avcrace:  ^q..  : Indicated: 
_  _  1123^431  i  _     _  194:5  : 


SITRPL7S  Li^TE  POTATO  STAT 
Maine  . 

Now  York,  I'ong  Island 
IJov;  -"or::,  Up-5tate 
_  Penn£.-iv£Ljiia  . 

_  ».  5  liP-S.^'-SI^'IL  . 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minncstoa 

North  I^alcota 

_  ^outiL  DpJsotLa;  , 

 5.  ^euitxaj  . 

Ke"braska 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoning 

Colorado 

Utah 

Hevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

-  Cjallf.o2:;u.aJLZ  . 

 XOj'si^Len:  . 

TOTAL  18  

OTHSa  LATZ  POTATO  S'lATZS 

i'Cw  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

_  CpiL'i.S.ct.i£.L\i.  .  

 5.  Ileii  Isr^n^'A  . 

West  Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

_  I.pv/a  



l^ew  i'cxico 

_  Ariz^QAa  . 

^  _  2  Soiith'.^^siexn  . 

TOT^  12  . 

j50_IiArZ  ITATZS  ' 

I.NT2R2-IZDIATZ  POTATO  S 


Average  :     n  q,td    *  •'•ndicated 
_123^43_:_  i  l''^  1  _  1945_  _ 
Thnusrnd  "burhp-ln 


3S: 


ZS: 


K^ew  "orsey 
Dela\/arc 
Maryland 
~  Virginia 
Kentucky- 
Missouri 

-  laiL^as  

TO^AZ  2^   

1/  iarly  and  late  crops 
States. 


P7*^ 

i6  '  <J 

46  102 

53  860 

5P  0P5 

??4 

PRO 

11  316 

10  695 

1  Q  Ann 

on 

17  279 

15, 750 

X  w  ^  .J  o  vj 

jt'^id  

— 

115 

19_^140_ 

_  17^825_ 

T  77 

— 

1 01  6 

07  015 

— 

99  ^^53 

105  980 

*/  *y 

?1  669 

18  '^60 

19, 550 

84 

105 

X\_/ 

17,542 

11,844 

13,550 

82 

82 

110 

20  360 

15,334 

17,490 

96 

125 

130 

13,249 

2"',  875 

23,010 

_61 

— 

_V5  _ 

— 

-  2,1216 

— 

-  _^.^550_ 

_  _2  J504_ 

89  1 

—9^.2 

111.5. 

68  963 

—  Z64,604_ 

112 

120 

175 

9,073 

8,400 

11,200 

98 

120 

120 

1,700 

2,520 

2,  520 

224 

225 

225 

28 , 910 

35,675 

43, 650 

113 

155 

175 

1,954 

2,170 

2,450 

169 

211 

195 

14,033 

18,779 

19,305 

160 

158 

180 

2,194 

2,765 

174 

160 

180 

409 

544 

584 

192 

220 

215 

8,713 

10,340 

12,255 

133 

220 

215 

7,289 

10,340 

11, 510 

2.QQ.  „ 

2711  _ 

210.' _ 

-  10.^5ji0_ 

-  12»34D_. 

XBQ.,2. 

201.2 

211^2. 

_120».68P_ 

15ILii 

16^.2.  252,£0ii 

_221.^4Z9_ 

_3Q3*^64_ 

151 

140 

155 

1,270 

1,054 

1,054 

134 

138 

125 

1,942 

1,656. 

1  488 

138 

130 

135 

2,474 

3,120 ' 

3,240 

186 

190 

190 

837 

1,235 

1,311 

168 

160' 

175._ 

_  2,805 

3^408 

— 

152,2. 

_  2.,2^1 

10  dR"^ 

TO    R  QT 

PR 

95 

3,012 

id ,  oDU 

1  OR 

120 

11,318 

R  R1  n 

r ,  ObU 

RQ 

140 

5,576 

/I  Cr>r\ 

105 

3,225 

1  Ron 

D  Q/1  n 
<i,  y4'J 

_88.'_ 

_6^'  _ 

L2a  _ 

_  5,^0^ 

2  470 

05  5 

7"^  6 

112,3.  -^L,5.'ZR 

— > 

1  5  P'^^ 

74 

8E 

75 

340 

425 

338 

143. 

22n'_ 

2ia  _ 

-  -.222 

_JI.^3il2„ 

-  _1,^65_ 

_9£.5 

15£,2 

154,8. 

_  _  £6il 

_  -J^2£7_ 

-  -1^Q3_ 

-91.^ 

.  3£,^32 

^  22^4£5_ 

_  24,^a4_ 

131.^ 

14^.1 

163>3- 

29^,232 

^8^9M„ 

-333^48- 

173 

124 

180 

9,633 

8,804 

12,960 

88 

62 

113 

424 

273. 

441 

104 

89 

115 

2,612 

1,824  . 

2,231 

119 

83 

126 

9,770 

5,97p 

8,604 

78 

58 

99 

3,605 

2,494 

4,257 

88 

62 

.8-8 

3,844 

2,232 

2,992 

_84  _ 

_52  _ 

_79^  _ 

_  2,275 

_  _l.^fi4_ 

^  J-»_58P_ 

11Z.1 

_32,15a 

22^747_ 

ia2.i 

13£.1 

1^9.2.  i^£,40£ 

-.321,.713_  J5Z:L^Q3^ 

shown  separately  for  California;  combined  for  all  other 


u  N  it- 
Crop  Report 

as  nf 
Octooer  1,  1945 


:d  staxes  depar-tm cnx  of  agriculture 

BUREAU    OF    AG  R  ICU  L.TU  r?  A  L    ECONOMICS  l^aSh?  IlgtOn  ,    D.  C., 


crop  reporting  board 


POTATOES  1/  (Cont'd) 


October  10,  1945 
"3:00"P",n.  (E.S.T.)" 


GROUP 


and 


 STAIl 

i'lULY  POTATO  STATES: 


19^U  ! 


5 Averages  -,qa^  ^  Indicated*  Average  ' 
11234-131  _  1915_  _:_193i-43_: 


■indicated 


Bushels 


j^^orth.  Carolina 

101 

82 

117 

8,778 

Soiith  Carolina 

112 

61 

123 

2,618 

G-eorgia 

63 

47 

76 

1,451 

S'lorida 

123 

106 

144 

3,722 

Tennessee 

72 

56 

85 

3,203 

AlalDaEia 

90 

58 

106 

4,131 

Mississippi 

65 

65 

58 

1,423 

Arkansas 

75. 

68 

63 

3,278 

Louis  ion  a 

62 

53 

59 

2,676 

Oklahoma 

69 

65 

50 

2,252 

Texas 

70 

76 

81 

3,840 

California  X/ 

299 

355- 

325- 

9,314 

TOT.\L  12 

96.6 

99.4 

JL23J. 

_46,68.& 

6,970 
1,454 
1,363 
3,445 
2,464 
3,354 
2,210 
3,196 
3,498 
2,015 
5,016 
22,720 


8,424 

3  y  w'  3  3 
2,052 
5,112 
3,485 
5,300 
1,836 
2,394 
3,009 
1,150 
5,022 
23,725 


T0Ti\L  U,_S^  124,n  _  130.4  _  37.&,£)91  379^^t26_  _ 

X/  ^arly  and  late  crops  shown  separately  for  California;  coml)ined  for  all 
States* 


SWSSTPOTATOSS 


^4^092-  - 
435^395.  _ 
other 


I' 


Statf 


 ^Yj,eJLd_p^r_a£r^  ^  

Average     J      19M    '  indicated 


 Zmiaciinri  ]■ 

Average     '•      t  n  /i        *  Indicated 
1934-43_  1  _  _  _  _  _  1  19^5_  


Bushel G 

Thousand  "oushels 

N.J. 

134 

150 

140 

2,116 

2,400 

2,240 

Ind. 

95 

125 

125 

287 

225 

225 

111. 

85 

85 

88 

358 

382 

352 

Iowa 

85 

100 

100 

204 

200 

250 

Mo. 

.    ■  87 

100 

95 

798 

800 

655 

Kans, 

•  102 

140  ' 

110 

327 

406 

418 

Del. 

-  124 

155 

150 

495 

465 

450 

Md. 

145 

•  160 

160 

1,134 

1,280 

1,280 

Va.' 

113 

120 

115 

3,801 

3,960 

3,795" 

11.  C. 

101 

115 

105 

8,235 

8,  970 

7,350 

s.c. , 

84 

98 

100 

5,119 

7,056 

6,200 

74 

88 

93 

8,018 

8,272 

8,742 

Pla. 

67 

70 

75 

1,308 

1,400 

1,350 

^y. .  '■ 

83 

•  90 

90 

1,503 

1,440 

1,440 

Tenn, 

90 

96  • 

100 

"4,427 

4,128 

3,300 

Ala.', 

76 

•     87-  • 

'85 

6,548 

6,699 

5,865 

Miss,. 

86 

88  • 

103 

"6,499 

6,248 

6,592 

Ark. 

72 

85 

95 

2,122 

1,955 

1,805 

l-a. 

70 

•  75 

88 

7,352 

8,100 

10,472 

Okla. 

66 

80 

85 

792 

1,040 

850 

I'ex,  . 

74 

"75 

87 

4,318 

5,025 

4,350 

Calif, 

117- 

'  120- 

120- 

1,299 

1,200 

1,080 

u.  s,- 

84^ 

2  92^9 

67,059 

71,651 

-a3,D7J. 
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UNITEID  STATES  D  EP/iCRTM  EN  T  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  AGFiicui.xuRAi.  eoonomics         7?ashington .  D.  C 


as  of 
...DotQher,_l.,...XM3.. 


CROP  REPORT!  isJG  BOARD 


iillttdiiiiii 


illllttllllUlXIIIIIti 


lltillHI'tKllltlMltMlllltlllllllllllll 


TOBACCO 


iMIIIIKIIItlllllllltllllllllltl 


3.;.0.0...P..aL..:.CE....S.,.T.j 

IIMIIItlMlllllllllMlllltlllOlllllUlltMlltlltim 


Indi 

cated  1945 

Ind 

icated  1945 

state  : 

Yield  per 

Production 

State  : 

Yield  per 

'  Production 

> 

B.cre 

acre 

Pounds 

1,000  lbs. 

Poiinds 

1,000.  lbs. 

Ma  s  s . 

1,456 

9,170 

Va. 

1,077 

150,210 

•C  onn . 

1,365 

23,482 

y^f.Va. 

1,050 

3,780 

ii.Y.  ■ 

■    1,250  .. 

1,000 

:1^.C.  ' 

1,159  ■ 

■  843,925 

Pa. 

1,461 

52,447 

:S.C. 

1,170 

140,400 

Ohio 

1,063 

22,740 

■1,129 

•  109,215 

Ind. 

1, 198 

14,380 

.Fla. 

856 

19,310 

Wis. 

1 , 580 

37,288 

Ky. 

1,041 

445,379 

Minn . 

1 , 200 

840 

Tcnn. 

1,116 

131,985 

•Mo, 

925  • 

7,400 

Ala. 

862 

545 

.Kans .  ■ 

900 

270 

La. 

550 

165 

Md . 

600 

23, 100 

U.S. 

1,118 

2,036,831 

PEAEUTS  PICKED  MD  THRESHED 


State 


Virginia  •.*.••,«....... 

North  Carolina  ....k.....  

Ternessee  .••«••••;•••...•.•...,, 

Total  (Virginia-North . Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia   ,,,, 

Florida  .•«,  

Alabama  ... «.  ■  ... 

Mi  5  s  i  s  s  ippi  , , ,   . .  .... 

Total  (S.  E.  arep)   

Arkansas   , 

Louisiana  , 

Oklahoma  

Texas  ,  


nrai) 


 T ot_al_  {S,J!, .  ar-^a_^ 

United  States   


Yield  per  r;f.re 

:  Production 

Pounds 

1,000  lbs. 

1,100 

180,400 

1,100 

343,200 

775 

6,200 

1,095 

529,800 

625 

25,000 

700 

734,300 

650 

72,800 

725 

332,050 

500 

13,000 

699 

1,177,150 

400 

4,800 

400 

•  2,400 

580 

147,900 

500 

398,000 

553, 100 

G9e 

2,260,050 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTI'EKT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULIUiUL  SCOITOMICS'  October  10,  1945 

•MILK  PRODUCED  U^D  "GFAIN"  ^"^ED  PER  MILK  COM  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


Stote 
and 
Division 


Milk  produced 

fell  iIL--A^_°  °}''_2Z 
r.v,    :   Oct. .  T  : 

1934-4^] 


P  o 


u  n  d  s 


Oct.  1 

194f 


"Grain"  fed 
_j-io_r_Tr>i_lk  c_ow 
Oct.   1   :   OJt.  1 

1943     :  1944 


Oot.l 

1945 


Me. 
N.E. 

Vt. 
Kriss. 
Cor.v  . 
N.Y. 
N.J. 
Pr  • 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

riich. 

Wis. 

E  r\- 


14.9 
15.1 
14.2 
17.7 
17.3 
16,7 
19.5 
13.7 


'T 


I.iinn . 
I  ov.a 
Mo. 

N.Dak. 
S . Dak . 
K  eb  r . 
Kans . 

"I*  J- J.  i^iy^ 

Md. 

Va, 

Vf.Va. 

K.C. 

S.C. 


1  enn . 
Ala. 

Mi  s  s , 
Ark, 
Okla , 
Tex. 
?.~CEK^ 


15.1 
14.2 

13.9 
13.8 

14.30 
1274 
13.8 
1'^ .  < 
10.9 
9.9 
11.8 

11^64 
lo .  5 
12.7 

l-^.D 

12.3 
10.5 

n^9o 

12.3 
10.8 
b.3 
fi.7 
6.2 


16.0 
14.8 
15.1 

17.6 
17.6 

17.4 
19.4 
16. 5_ 

'l6,98' 

"16.5  ' 
]  5.4 
15.0 
16..  6 
14.4 


15.23 
'11.5  " 
13.0 
1 2  ..  2 
11.7 
9.7 
11.6 

n.  5 

n.74 
"l5.2  ' 
13.^: 
12.9 
12.6 
10.6 
d.3 


e^6_ 

9  .24 


l£._12 

12.9 
11.1 

c .  4 

7.2 

8.8 

8.7 

1'-' 

'  7.5o' 


15.7. 

16.2 

15.0 

18.6 

17.5 

18.0 

21.0 

17_^7'8 

16.0 

15o0 

15.5 

18.2 

16.07 
12.  5 
14.  c 
11.5 

10.  S 
10.8 
11.9 

11.  8_ 

12^50 

16. 1~ 

14.4 

14.5 

12.8 

10.9 

I. 2_^81^ 

13.0 

II,  1 
9.0 
7.6 
9 . 4 
9.1 

_7,7 

O 


4.0 

3.8 
4.0 
5.9 
5.4 
4.1 
7.6 

r.  6 

"4Ts' 

'4T4~ 
3.7 
4.5 
3.4 
2_^3 
~3_^4" 
"1.9" 
4.0 
2.  8 
2.1 
2,0 
3.2 
3_^9 

2.9_ 

6.  o 
3.0 
2.1 
5.6 
0.3 
2.2 


2 .  5 

<■  o 

.  J 

1.6 
2.1 

2,5 
2_^1 
2.2 


I'  0  u  n  d  s 

5..0 

4.1 

4.6' 

6.0 

5.9 

5.1  * 

7.9 

 5^8_  _ 

5 .  '6 

4T7  ' 
4.3 
4.7 
3.9 

 .3^1  

*  3_^9  ' 

1.9 
3.5 
3.1 
1..8 
1.8 
2.5 
_3^2  

_  _2^6  

0.2 
3.6 
2.7 
4.0 
2.6 
_2.7_ 

2.8 

3.0 
2.3 
1.7 
1.9- 
1.9 


5.0 
4.3 
4,4 
6.2 
5.5 
5.1 
7.3 
6.0 
o,  6 

I.i 

4.1 
4,4 
4.5 
3_.  5_ 

i°i 
2,5 

4.0 

2.8 
2.3 
2.5 
3.  8 

I'L 

-5"o  2 
5,4 
2.6 
3.9 
3.2 
2,9_ 

3.4 
2.6 
2.5 
3,7 
1.5 
1,9 
2.2 

2.4 


Mont . 

14.0 

13.5 

1..7 

2.6 

1.8 

3.0 

Idaho 

17.0 

17.1 

17,6 

2 .  5 

3  •  9 

3,1 

Wyo. 

13.0 

14.0 

11.8 

1.  . 

^-'  •  3 

2,4 

Colo. 

15.0 

13.3 

1,1 

'<? 

2.0 

3,1 

Utah 

15.3  . 

17 . 2 

16,9 

2.0 

2.2 

2,8 

V.'s  sh . 

17.2  , 

17,9 

17.8 

4 . 2 

4.3 

5.1 

Oreg. 

15.0 

16.1 

17 . 0 

3.5 

4.0 

4.4 

Calif. 

17.9 

19.3 

13.8 

0.9 

•1.3 

.  EoT 

1.-.39 

16.60 

1^.92 

3.4 

3 . 6 

•%9 

l\  3. 

.  92 

1.,  .24 

13.83 

3.20 

3.3r 

.J.  59 

l/?igures  for  ilcv;  Englrnd  St-  tes  :jr.d  Nevr  Jersey  pre  tased  on  combined  returns  from  crop  and  special 
dcdry  reportrrs.    Figures  for  other  Ctr.tcs,  regions,  -  r.d  "J, S,  -xq  brscd  cn  returns  fron  crop  re- 
porters only.    The  regional  av^rz^cs  cjre  "based  in  p.^rt  on  records  of  less  icpcrtcnt  dairy  Str  tcs 
not  shovT.  sepnratoly.    2/  Avcr-^^cs  represent  the  r'^-oortcd  dciily  uilk  production  of  herds  kept  ty 
reporters  divided  oy  the  totM  nvcber  of.  r.ilk  coivs  {in  .':ilk  or  dr20  i-  these  herds.  3^^ Averages  per 

OOM  computfcd  froa  reported  '/?p;jnds  of  grain,  nillf ccds,  -nd  concentr-:,tes  fed  yostcrdcy  tc  nilk 
covre  on  your  f-.\xn  '.or  r-x-chj."  45  _ 


UNITED   STATCEIS   OS.PA  R     (V!  eiN  X   OF   A  Q  R  i  C  U  L-T  U  R  EI 

Of^op   Report  bureau  of  Af^K-cwi.rjRAL  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  RE.1-X:?RT-!NG  BOARD  . Oc tcher.  10^    1  QAR 

...Pptpber..  1.,...1945.. .  i/.QO  JP. H^IIt  S.,.T 

SE?TEI©ER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

State      Niim"ber  of  layers  on      :        %es  per  :   TolaJ,  ,£g^p.r£!.duci!,d,  

and       •  ^:aii.d_dur i_n^  ^sp_tem^e£ 


_Division. 

1  _  19i;4_  _:. 

-  _1245  _ 

1  _1244  _  ± 

_1245 

_1244  _  i. 

-124^1. 

19iL<^  i. 

Thousands 

NuiQ"be 

r 

Mill^ 

-Onn 

Me, 

1,965 

2,200 

1,356 

1,434 

27 

32 

302 

306 

1,930 

1,892 

1,380 

1,338 

27 

2o 

284 

274 

vt. 

878 

802 

1,278 

1,413 

11 

11 

144 

137 

Mass, 

4,365 

4,778 

1,392 

1,425 

61 

68 

716 

733 

H.I. 

412 

416 

1,341  . 

1,290 

6 

5 

61 

58 

Conn, 

2,650 

2,830 

1,440 

1,350 

38 

38 

375 

362 

H.Y.  ■ 

11,515 

9,865 

1,176 

1,242 

137 

123 

1,750 

1,520 

JI.  J. 

5,374 

4,350 

1,230 

1,266 

66 

55 

787 

594 

Pa^  

 15^1 93_ 

_  13^340_ 

_  _ui2a_  _ 

_1-.1^4_ 

_  _  17^  _ 

 150_ 

_2^242_ 

1,957 

l.Atl.  

 44^3B2_ 

_  40^373_ 

 U2.S3_  _ 

_U256„ 

 54^  _ 

 507_ 

_5_,.661_ 

5,041 

Ohio 

15,205 

14,660 

1,115 

1,164 

170 

171 

2,335 

2,269 

Ind. 

10, 935 

10,  837 

1,07L 

1,143 

117 

124 

1,688 

1,657 

111. 

16, 918 

15, 900 

1,014 

1,020 

172 

162 

2,380 

2,284 

Mich, 

9,152 

8,346 

1,140 

1,110 

104 

93 

1,413 

1,336 

Wis.,  

  13^452^ 

_  12^ia8_ 

 1^098  

_1^116_ 

_  _  147  _ 

 135_ 

_1^9£1_ 

i,£.77. 

J.I.Centl 

 £5^643_ 

_  61^851_ 

_  _1^082_  _ 

__ia08_ 

 710  _ 

 6^5_ 

_9^717_ 

9,42ii 

Minn, 

19,216 

18,810 

1,107 

1,143 

213 

215 

3,055 

3,106 

lov/a 

22,792 

21,952 

1,104 

1,158 

252 

254 

3,654 

3,  509 

Mo. 

16,596 

15,922 

1,032 

1,068 

171 

170 

2,  617 

2,477 

IJ.Dak. 

4,158 

4,100 

1,032 

1,038 

43 

43 

585 

585 

S.Dak. 

6,754 

6,324 

1,056 

1,039 

71 

69 

960 

925 

Nehr. 

10,399 

10,700 

1,011 

1,044 

110 

112 

1,680 

1,714 

laas^  

  i2^442_ 

_  il^9£5_ 

_  _1^014_  _ 

 987_ 

 12^  _ 

 118_ 

_1^8.29_ 

if  jio^ 

 ^^857_ 

_  £9^773_ 

_  _;L^062_  _ 

_1^093_ 

 98.^  _ 

 931_ 

•1/1  w-\^ 

14^-i.^0_ 

14,222 

Del. 

773 

704 

990 

984 

8 

7 

110 

100 

Md. 

2,785 

2,438 

1,068 

1,092 

30 

27 

372 

356 

Va.  ■ 

6,865 

6,462 

960 

996 

66 

64 

875 

852 

W.Va. 

3,134 

2,649 

1,080 

1,137 

3« 

30 

451 

375 

8,535 

9,178 

954 

1,008 

81 

93 

917 

954 

s  c 

•  • 

3,468 

3,355 

750 

774 

25 

26 

327 

333 

Ga, 

5,851 

5,580 

762 

762 

45 

43 

607 

561 

PI  a. 

 ^1^510_ 

 ^1^410_ 

 849  

 930_ 

 ^13  _ 

 1 3_ 

_  _1719_ 

.  _  i6j3. 

S,Atl  

_  ^  iia,9^_ 

_  51.,.886_ 

 9_2P  

 950_ 

 i303  _ 

 3I13_ 

_3.,,3.5?_ 

Ky 

•J  w 

7,926 

7,290 

948 

1,023 

75 

75 

1,059 

989 

Tenn. 

8 , 064 

8,013 

870 

906 

70 

73 

983 

927 

Ala. 

5,983 

5,337 

762 

843 

45 

45 

534 

555 

I-is  s.' 

5,355 

5,894 

548 

645 

41 

38 

579 

540 

Ark. 

6,733 

6:,  001 

780 

792 

53  • 

48 

707 

654 

3,938 

3,510 

654 

708 

26 

25 

361 

333 

Okla. 

10,632 

9,652 

891 

930 

95 

90 

1,401 

1,312 

Tex  

 2i,557  _ 

_  _23,789  . 

  875  _  . 

897  . 

 ^215_ 

 215 

_  2,  981 

2,8-:." 

.^ent^.  _ 

_  _  2'i^.i.a.8_ 

_  6.9^466„ 

 _6jI7_  _ 

 87^1_ 

 621  _ 

 607_. 

_B^705_ 

.  £.,-''.7.0. 

'-o-.it. 

1 , 6-81 

1,486 

1,098 

1,044 

18 

15 

226 

210 

Idaho 

1,815 

1,  600 

1,083 

1,176 

20 

19 

274 

224 

V;yo, 

644 

568 

1,122 

1,152 

7 

7 

93 

74 

\  Cclo, 

3,295 

2,642 

1,020 

1,  044 

28 

438 

3*^0 

X..Mcx. 

990 

768 

972 

1,020 

10 

8 

132 

10^ 

Ariz, 

432 

388 

1,023 

960 

4 

4 

60 

49 

Utah 

2,162 

2,138 

1,197 

1,209 

26 

26 

309 

301 

ITgv. 

251 

249 

1,092 

1,170 

3 

3 

34 

34 

Wash. 

5,202 

4,712. 

.  1,248 

1 , 296, 

65 

61 

767 

713 

Ores. 

Calif _ 
Wciit^ 

2,524 

2,419 

1,203 

1,135 

30 

29 

.  416 

388 

 i3^224_ 

jS2^£0 

_  1U8^0_ 
_  £8^790_ 

 U182_  _ 

 1^58  

_1.^1^4_ 
_U177_ 

 156  _ 

_  _  I57;5  _ 

 :128_ 

 3j29_ 

.  _2^Qa6_ 
.  _'4,.755. 

-  1,^91 

-  4,15^ 

U.S. 

-;^221 

_322^;i9_ 

 U0jS3_  _ 

-J.^0^_ 

_  ^,S3&  _ 

_3^422_  ii^l2b_ 

.•^,20.2 
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UNn-F=:D   STATE:3   ntlPART  M^NT   OF   AORiCU  LT'IJ  RE 


Cpop  Repofjt 
as  of 
October  1,  1945 


tlttltlliliMiliiiiMiiiipi 


BURr.AU    OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORT  !NO  BOARD 


COMPOSITION  OF  FArj^i  FLOCKS,  OCTOBER  1 
(ThousoJids ) 


Washington,  D.  C. , 
October  10,  1945___ 


Year 


•  North 

*  Atlantic 


East 
llorth 
Central 


Vest 
North 
Central 


South 
Atlantic 


South 
Cent ral 


Western 


United 
States 


Pul le t s  of  laying  Age 


1934-43  (Av.) 

1944 
1945 


1934-43  (Av. ) 

1^944 

1945 


14,418 
19,894 
17,614 


23 , 128 
25,923 
3C,571 


21,494 
28,125 
29,531 


41,864 
45 , 542 
51,147 


23,700 
34,553 
31,754 


9,274 
12,411 
12,290 


19,834 
26,531 
24,546 


Pullets  not  of  Laying  Age 


59,243 
77,583 
86,693 


15,944 

15,052- 

18,774 


32,420 
32,898 
38,514 


9,418 
11,916 
11,882 


15,347 
13,473 
15,969 


98,139 
133,430 
127,717 


.187,947 
211,474 
241,758 


Other  Youn.^  Chickens 


1934-43  (Av.) 

1944 

1945 


11,750 
11,279 
19,724 


22,122 
18,537 
28,936 


33,336 
30,880 
39 , 624 


13,550 
13,959 
15,644 


20,687 
18,767 
24,159 


8,526 
6,585 
8,665 


109,970 
100,007 
135,752 


1934-43  (Av. ) 

1944 

1945 


49,296 
57,096 
67,909 


85,479 
92,204 
109 , 614 


All  Young  Chickens 


115,279 
143,019 
153,071 


38,768 
42,422 
45,708 


72,941 
78,196 
37,419 


33,292 
31,974 
35,516 


396,055 
444,911 
505,237 


Kens  One  Year  Old  or  Older 


1934-43  (Av. ) 

1944 

1945 


1934--i3  (Av. ) 
1944 

L945 


21,977 
27,359 
25,984 


59,524 
73,176 
74,169 


36,084 
41,907 
35,533 


99 ,442 
115,574 
117,211 


48,761 
64,169 
52,724 


17,572 
21 , 845 
20,658 


38,450 
51,501 
49,144 


potential  layers  l/ 


131,704 
176,308 
181,171 


42,390 
50,308 
51,722 


90,704 
110,930 
112,404 


18,514 
21,010 
18,351 


43,280 
45,399 
45,202 


181,458 
227,791 
213,394 


467,544 
572,595 
582,879 


1/  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying:  age  plus  pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age. 


hsj 
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